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‘My Lord and My God!” 


The Christian Significance of Easter Day 


To the READERS of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


This month we commemorate the greatest event recorded in all history-- 
the Resurrection of our Lord from the dead. It is but natural, therefore, that 
Easter should be the most important festival in the Christian year. Unfortunately, 
however, its full significance is unknown to many church-goers and for the vast 
majority of Americans it has become, more or less, a mere secular holiday. 


Christ’s Resurrection is a fact as clearly proven and established as any 
other recorded fact. It has been abundantly verified by the testimony not alone of 
Christian believers but also of anti-Christian scoffers. To challenge it, is to 
put oneself in the position of questioning other historical facts that are univer_ 
sally received as authentic. 


But the Resurrection is not merely a fact witnessing to the strange 
suspension of certain natural laws. From the very earliest days of Christianity 
it has been felt to be and proclaimed to be the great fact that undoubtedly proves 
Jesus Christ the Son of the Living God. 


Our Lord Himself pointed to His forthcoming Resurrection as the culmin— 
ating proof of His Divinity. In clear-cut terms He foretold His Resurrection on no 
less than six separate occasions. His actual rising from the dead by His own 
power was incontestable evidence of the truth of His prophecies. It was an evidence 
also of His manifest control of the uncertainties of the future and the laws of 
the physical world. 


Is it any wonder, then, that the Resurrection meant so much to the 
Apostles and Disciples? The preaching of Peter, of Stephen, of Paul was the same. 
The Gospel they preached was the Gospel of the Resurrection. When a successor to 
the apostate Judas was to be chosen, the Eleven insisted that he must be elected from 
the eye-witnesses of the Resurrection. 


"My Lord and my God!" was the enthusiastic confession of Thomas when our Lord 
offered His side and His hands to the inquisitive touch of the doubter; and the 
faith behind those words——faith in the Divinity of Jesus Christ—-was the faith 
confirmed in the minds and hearts of the early Church. It is the faith of the 
Church to day. : 


In these days when the Divine Christ is being betrayed by so many men who 
call"themselves His ministers and the expositors of His doctrines; when the common 
people are being robbed of the Christian inheritance by men who would make their 
own small minds the measure of God’s power and the greatness of His Only Begotten 
Son, it should be not only a duty but a privilege to boldly confess our belief in 
the Divinity of the Risen Christ. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Jota Nard hte 
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Current Fact and Comment 


The Divine Victim 


EFERRING to our Savior, Mr. Chesterton 

says in his Everlasting Man: “It would be 
etter to rend our robes in a great cry of blasphemy 
‘ke Caiphas in the judgment, or to lay hold of the 
\lan as a maniac possessed of devils like the kins- 
men and the crowd, rather than to stand stupidly 
debating fine shades of pantheism in the presence 
f so catastrophic a claim.” 

In this startling manner are we reminded of the 
thought essential to our meditation as we accom- 
pany our Lord through the events of Passiontide 
and Easter. Who is it that suffers—that triumphs? 

There is so much discoursing about Christ by 
those who start with the assumption that He is not 
God. ‘Those who ignorantly disregard Him alto- 
rether are less hostile to our Lord than those who 
would represent Him as a superior man, a model 
of meekness and charity, a great reformer, a 
pacifist or in any of the merely human attitudes 
conceived by their erratic minds. In such we see 
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the issue of human pride as they take from the 
Gospels only what they can reconcile with their 
understanding, as they avert their attention from 
His miracles and disdain to follow Him through 
the tragic and ignoble phases of His Passion. 

Passiontide and Easter can mean little to those 
who do not acknowledge God in Christ. Thus 
would St. Paul admonish them: “If it was not the 
God-Man Who was the Victim of that dreadful 
vision in Gethsemane, of the flagellation, of the 
oblation on the Cross and Who rose from the 
dead, then is our faith in vain.” 

Those who accept only as much of the mysteries 
of the Incarnation and Redemption as their under- 
standings can grasp, and hence allow our Lord 
only human attributes, can have only inadequate 
notions of sin and of their personal obligations: in 
view of eternal salvation. Hence the significance 
of that “catastrophic” claim of Christ. Not in an 
accommodative, broadly esthetic or pantheistic 
sense, but as true God of true God must He be 
accepted or rejected. Wherefore did holy Simeon 
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foretell, “Behold, this Child is set for the fall and 
resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign 
which shall be contradicted.” 


An Atheistic Flash 


HERE is no end to the supply of sensational 

grist that comes to the mills of the daily 
newspapers. Lately they have had much to report 
of radical movements calculated to disturb the old 
order of religion. Interest along those lines 
waning, it remained for certain individuals to 
compel public attention with their avowed purpose 
of abrogating religion altogether. Their aim in 
seeking legal recognition was at first frankly de- 
clared to be purely destructive—a general propa- 
ganda against Church and clergy. Under duress 
they qualified their purpose as “the advancement 
of atheism.” 

Such a radical movement may be safely reckoned 
as fatuous and abortive and, because so directly 
subversive of established sentiment, really less 
dangerous than the various forms of modernism 
with their subtle and vicious compromises. 

Indeed, this atheistic challenge served a good 
purpose. ‘There was a wholesome reaction on the 
part of the public when the latter thus took occasion 
to visualize religion withdrawn as the bulwark of 
society. 

The first gesture indicated that these radicals 
aimed to reach the children with their propaganda. 
The inevitable inquiry arose: “What man among 
the incorporators of this association would want 
to bring his children up in a city without churches, 
in a society without God?” Particularly interested 
in the answer are our municipal judges who declare 
that few of the youthful criminals summoned be- 
fore them have had any religious training. 

Simultaneously there came out of Russia a shock- 
ing description of that Godless country’s wards, the 
one hundred thousand children who are the heirs 
of the revolution. The Soviet Government’s ex- 
periment proves that it takes but a single generation 
for human nature, without the inspiration and 
support of religion, to revert to the level of the 
savage. To these swift results the Moscow cor- 
respondent of the New York Times is witness: 

Some day when the canons of political practicability 
have given way to a demand for stark truth there will 
be written the epic of Moscow’s homeless children— 
highwaymen, murderers and dope fiends almost be- 
fore their bones have hardened. Now one can give 
only scant glimpses of their curious lives and obscure 
deaths. They flow into Moscow faster than the 
authorities can collect them, these orphans of war, 
famine and pestilence—dirty, daring and depraved. 


For the last three years one of their chief strongholds 
has been the ‘catacombs’, as Moscow calls an acrewide 


range of cellars under an enormous unfinished pre 
war building right in the centre of the city. The 
jungle life of these catacombs demanded such a to! 
of blood, so many corpses thrown naked upon the out 
er snow, that the authorities have put a high woode 
fence around the entire area. 


Medical Experience on the Missions 

D*: Alexander Corpron, graduate of the Un: 

versity of Michigan, is an Evangelical mis 
sionary physician and superintendent of the hospi- 
tal at Nadiad, India. In the report of his servic: 
during the past year we find the impressive iter 
that he performed 976 major operations. Comput 
ing this on a daily average, we must conclude th: 
Dr. Corpron’s surgical work alone keeps him con- 
stantly preoccupied. 

In the light of such service we should consid 
the appeal of the Catholic Medical Mission f. 
doctors to volunteer for our missions at least for 
limited term. ‘Those aspiring to consummate ski!! 
in the medical profession might be attracted to th 
mission field affording, as it does to a rare degree, 
opportunities for broad experience in the treatment 
of physical ills. For, Dr. Corpron’s experience ‘s 
scarcely unique inasmuch as every foreign mission 
field represents such a meagre proportion ef.com- 
petent physicians to the thousands of natives in 
acute need of medical service. 

Such a professional motive is quite compatibl: 
with the higher motive—the will to be of servic: 
to afflicted humanity and effectively to codperat: 
with our missionaries in so many fields where the; 
must compete with the generously subsidized non- 
Catholic organizations in healing the bodies ani 
saving the souls of the heathen. 


Fifty Years of Theosophy 
ODERN Theosophy reaches the height 0! 


presumption when it claims not only to b 
a religion but the basis of all religions. Its blas- 
phemous aping of Christian verities reached 
climax recently when its highpriestess and impres- 
aria gave eclat to the society’s fiftieth anniversary 
by staging the coming of a new Messiah in th 
person of an Indian youth with the due qualific.- 
tions of a turban and a mystic mien. 

By its assumed air of respectability and ‘t 
method of expressing itself in terms suggestive © 
true philosophy and Christian mysticism it angles 
quite successfully for a certain class of unattache: 
and serious minds, much as does its more practics’ 
competitor, Christian Science. 

Modern Theosophy is pure charlatanism. Th 
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\pparent to anyone having the patience to analyze 
tenets. “These remind us that the boldest affront 
intelligence can be counted upon to win con- 
ction in some quarters. Clearer proof of the 
irlatan character of this sect is found in the 
ry of its origin and development. “A good tree 
anot bring forth evil fruit, neither can an evil 
bring forth good fruit.” “To which class did 
foundress, Madame Blavatsky, belong?” asks 
. Thurston, S. J. in The Month. From the evi- 
ice he gathered out of her correspondence and 
testimony of her associates we quote: 
ne is reminded, more than anything else, of 
ther as he is made known to us in some of his 
respondence and in many passages of his “Table 
k."...She jested, often at her own expense, and 
and stormed, just as she smoked and gorman- 
ed, without restraint; but she carried it off by the 
e of sheer audacity. ; 
she shows herself to be, as the Committee (of the 
iety for Psychical Research) wrote in the con- 
sion of their report, “neither the mouthpiece of 
den seers nor a mere vulgar adventuress, but a 
man who has achieved a title to permanent re- 
embrance as one of the most accomplished, ingen- 
and interesting imposters in history.” 
fadame Blavatsky left her husband in Russia and 
came a wanderer on the face of the earth. Taking 
Spiritualism, she acted as a medium and organized 
ances at Cairo, whence she passed to Paris and 
ter to the United States. With the slump in 
ritualism due to various exposures, she at last hit 
on the happy idea of the Theosophical Society. 
iter, by one of the most daring of her many per- 
versions of truth, she declared that she had never been 
a Spiritualist. 
Her “Confession”, written in one of her fits of 
ckless desperation, completely gives away the secret 
her shameful past. “I shall conceal nothing. It 
‘ill be a Saturnalia of the moral depravity of man- 
cind....and it is all about ME.” 
Nothing can be imagined less harmonious than 
incessant bickerings, quarrels, jealousies and 
utual recriminations which prevailed among the 
ilers of this association for the promotion of uni- 
rsal brotherhood. 


The Church in Mexico 
iM R. Arturo Elias, Consul General of Mexico 


at New York, expresses amazement at two 
ms in the news dispatches; namely, that Mexico 
“seizing” church property, and that his Govern- 
int 1s deporting priests without due warning. 
lhe Consul frankly assures us that Mexico can- 
seize any church property because there is 
ne such to seize. Nor has there been since the 
orm laws of the last century were incorporated 
the Constitution. This is fair logic to one 
sfied with the premise. 
ls Mr. Elias proud of his Government which 
this stage of civilization deprives religion of the 
even to a roof under which to worship? In- 
lcd might he truthfully announce that there is no 
church property in Mexico to seize. How the 


members of former Goverments in Mexico en- 
riched themselves through the confiscation of ec- 
clesiastical lands and institutions THe Sicn_ has 
already shown on impartial authority. 

Likewise, the recent precipitous deportation of 
priests is made justifiable on legal grounds, the 
legislation of 1917 whereby the Spanish clergy 
were debarred from exercising the ministry. They 
were represented as disloyal and obstructionists. In 
general it is charged that the Catholic clergy have 
consistently fought the constituted authorities, have 
neglected their spiritual mission and have been the 
uncompromising foes of all progress—spiritual, 
political and social. 

In particular the hierarchy is accused of having 
supported the French conquest through which the 
Hapsburg Prince, Maximillian, was installed as 
Emperor. Which inspires the conjecture whether 
Mexico, under the regime of such a conceivably 
devoted ruler, might not have passed into an era of 
peace and prosperity, “spiritually, politically and 
socially,” more expeditely than it has under the 
inbred spawn of Latin Freemasonry. The clergy 
in Mexico have had a dizzy task urging loyaliy 
upon the people while successive revolutions have 
simmered down to the semblance of constitutional 
authority. 

Mr. Elias complains that the clergy in Mexico 
have neglected their spiritual mission. This is 
very ingenuous. After the deliberate crippling of 
the Church in the processes by which she ordinarily 
recruits and trains a zealous, learned and saintly 
body of men for the ministry, she is charged, 
forsooth, with neglect of her spiritual mission. 

(he Consul finally sets the Catholic clergy of 
the United States in contrast and compliments 
them upon their patriotism and public spirit. But 
they are more fortunate than their confreres in 
Mexico where patriotism strives in vain for normal 
expression under rulers who, as results show, are 
not effectually concerned with the general welfare 
of the country nor with its honor among the 
nations. 


The ‘“Grad’s” Religion 


HERE is little left of the religious influences 

under which nearly all our universities in 
this country were established. ‘Thus the statement 
is not gainsaid that most of the university pro- 
fessors are anti-religious with their teaching ex- 
tending down through the whole educational 
system. This condition of affairs is especially 
ominous inasmuch as the governing bodies are 
under no necessity of supplying their teaching staffs 
almost exclusively with that class of professors, 
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nor do they seem to be at any pains to censure 
their radical theories, no matter how gratuitously 
propounded, 

Thus it is announced that a prominent Baptist 
minister and modernist resigns his pulpit for the 
wider field in which he has engaged to lecture at 
colleges and universities all over the country. He 
will be free to tell thousands of young people, as 
he did the graduates at Rutgers, that “Every 
generation has to win anew its own conquests of 
faith. A belief in the traditions and doctrines of 
the past is not faith. They are the stories of other 
men’s struggles, not substitutes for our own.” 

This conspiracy to make our youth oblivious of 
the past and disdainful of authority is favored by 
the distinguished professor of electro-mechanics at 
Columbia who says, “There is a conflict between 
two mental attitudes, the scientific and theological 
mental attitude. . .During its early history, it was a 
part, only, of the general conflict between ec- 
clesiastical autocracy and _ individualism. . .The 
growth of scientific individualism was so_ rapid 
that it began, over two hundred years aglo, to 
influence the mental attitude in all activities of 
the more advanced Christian nations, including the 
mental attitude of the Christian theologian.” 

The young man and woman, coming from the 
modern home with a mind an utter blank as to 
religion, is thus duly supplied with prejudices 
against religious authority, contemptuously styled 
autocracy, and lured with the flattering theories of 
private judgment and individualism. Fortunate 
is the youth who, in these circumstances, through 
his own enterprise and research, discovers the 
futility of jt all and is directed to the unfailing 
sources of light and sustaining grace. 

And all this irresponsible buncombe about 
“mental attitudes’? is tolerated by university author- 
ities who seem no longer to agree with the devout 
old New Englander, James Russell Lowell, declar- 
ing that: 

There is not a place on this planet ten miles square 
where a decent man can live in decency, comfort and 
security; not a place where age is reverenced, infancy 
cherished, manhood respected, and womanhood 
honored, and human life held in high regard; there 


is not a place on the globe ten miles square of such 
description, except our religion has made it so. 


Under the Seventh Commandment 
ONSIDERING their character and training 


it it often a matter of painful surprise when 
indictments for dishonesty are brought against men 
in. various grades of public office. Most of those 
so indicted entertain a normal abhorrence of de- 
liberate theft and could be trusted accordingly. 


Here the deterioration of conscience may be 
accounted for by the conventional view of graft. 
In this view, the fact that public funds are con- 
cerned eliminates quite entirely the heinousness of 
the act. 

Laxity of conscience proceeds gradually from 
the elementary form of graft that might be deem- 
ed an ordinary tip or gratuity to the sharing of 
bounties for protection or exemption and finally, 
often through the falsification of reports, to plain 
embezzlement. 

Those engaged in the public service should con- 
sider how difficult it is to defend the practice vf 
graft on the score that no one is injured by it. 
Therefore should it be classified as a sin of injus- 
tice. And it were none the less so if it were true 
that “everybody is doing it.” 


Obituary 


gl ATHANASIUS SCHWINGLER, C. 
P.—Father Athanasius died after a lingering 
illness at St. Francis Monastery, St. Paul, Kansas. 
He was in the 68th year of his age and was a native 
of Rochester N. Y. He was professed as a Passionist 
in 1881. Following a theological course at Rome he 
was ordained at Baltimore in 1887 by Cardinal 
Gibbons. Fr. Athanasius had been affiliated with 
the Western Province since its establishment. 

REV. REGINALD FRIGERIO, C. P.— 
Father Reginald died very suddenly on March 5th 
having been employed in the ministry on the very 
day of his death. He was of the stalwart physical 
type of Lombardy, having been born near Como, 
Italy in 1882. Coming to this country in his boy- 
hood, he entered the Passionist novitiate at Pitts- 
burg in 1897. He took his theological course in 
Rome and was ordained there in 1904. On his re- 
turn to the States he was employed on the Italian 
missions and served a term as pastor of the Italian 
church of St. Anthony, West Hoboken. He was 
widely known by pastors in the metropolitan distr ct 
whom he also constantly assisted. His remains ‘ie 
in the monastery cemetery at Union City, N. J. 
where he was a member of St. Michael’s commun 
ity at the time of his death. 


BROTHER PATRICK HIGGINS, C. P. 
Brother Patrick died in our monastery at St. Lo 
Mo. on March 17th, the feast of his patron. 
was born in County Caven, Ireland in the j 
1859. He served in both American Provinces 0 
forty-three years, having taken his religious vows «is 
a Passionist in 1883. 
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The Scene of Holy Week 


The Hallowed Sites of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre 


By Dona.p 


HOUGH the C'urch never 
ceases to remind us that the 
significance of the earthly life 
and death of our Lord is purely 
spiritual, nevertheless from the 
earliest times she has approved 
the veneration by the faithful 

* those material places which are connected with 
ly persons and holy events, in particular those 
which have been hallowed by the bodily presence of 
d the Son. And though the will of God and 
he course of history have provided that the “head- 
juarters” and seat of government of the Christian 
‘hurch should be Rome, nevertheless there is a 
sense in which Jerusalem has always been regarded 
y Catholics as our Holy City par excellence. And 
that holy city, no places can be more holy than 
the hill of Calvary, whereon mankind was redeem- 
>], and the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, 
which saw the final seal of Divine guarantee put 
upon our religion, “And if Christ be not risen 
again.. .your faith is also vain.” 
What earnest Catholic has never wished to visit 
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these Holy Places? But relatively few, even in 
these days of much vaunted travel facilities, are 
able to do so; the vast majority who wish to follow 
the events of Holy Week “on the spot,” can do 
so only through the medium of books and maps 
and pictures. Now every pilgrim, whether he 
arrive in Jerusalem in the flesh or in the spirit, is 
straightway conscious of two difficulties, “which 
neither books nor guides. are always successful in 
dispelling. Confronted with the Sepulchre of our 
Lord, he beholds only an elaborate and ugly little 
chapel, standing completely isolated in the midst 
of a great church—yet he knows our Lord was 
buried in a rock-tomb or cavern; and when, with 
a puzzled sigh, he seeks Mount Calvary, he finds 
it is another chapel, up a flight of steps, im the 
very same church! How can these things be? 
First let me say, once for all, that there is 
no longer any reasonable doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of these sites. ‘They were, indeed, almost 
unquestioned until last century, when Protestant 
bigotry and jealousy, disguised in the robe of 
scientific archaeology, disputed their genuineness; 
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THE T sIGN 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE IN THE MIDST OF THE 


“ROTUNDA.” 


but the last twenty years has seen an almost unani- 
mous succession of expert verdicts in favor of 
Christian tradition. The obvious objection that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is within the walls 
of the city, whereas we know that our Lord suf- 
fered and was buried outside the walls, is met by 
the great mass of evidence (including actual re- 
mains) that the wall on this side in those days 
followed a course which left the traditional tomb 
and Calvary outside the city boundaries. 

The original appearance of this holiest place 
on earth can be better envisaged in the mind than 
on the spot. Near by a gate in the north-western 
wall of the city and outside the wall was a hollow, 
and rising from it 45 yards from the wall was 
a small hillock, which from.its bareness and round- 
ed shape was called Golgotha, or the place of the 
skull, but which we Christians know as Calvary. 
At its base on the west side another depression in 
the land ran from north to south and the western 
side of this hallow was formed by the rather 
steep rock slope known as the Gareb; this, prob- 
ably a terraced garden, was the property of the 
noble Joseph of Arimathea. The tombs of his 


family were therein, and in the midst, cut in t 
rock, the new and unused sepulchre, not qu’ 
fifty yards from the hill, Golgotha. (Fig. | 
Here then, within so confined a space, wi 
enacted the world-disturbing events of the de: 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


EN years later, King Agrippa I extended : 

city on this side, so enclosing the Holy Plac 
and in A. D. 70 they were involved in the ri 
which overtook Jerusalem at the end of the sic e 
by Titus. About the year 135, one hundred ye: 
after the Resurrection, the Emperor Hadrian | 
gan to rebuild the city in Roman form. The are: 
covered was much altered, so that Golgotha 1 
now almost in its centre, and the pagan emper: : 
wishing to efface all memories of Judaism «a 
Christianity, caused the hollows around Calvary + 
be levelled up, a terrace made, and an altar | 
Astarte or Venus erected thereon. It was appi: 
ently his intention to erect there a temple of the 
Goddess of Sensuality. Under the providence 
God, it is to this profane act that we are indebt~ 
for our knowledge of the site of the Sepulchr 
and Calvary today. 

For, this proceeding which was partly intende 
to destroy the whereabouts of a Christian meeting 
place had the opposite effect. Christians cou! 
not possibly forget that the scene of their Lori's 
death and triumph was buried beneath the pag 
altar and its terrace; the tradition was handed 
from generation to generation, so that when, 2 
years after Hadrian, a Christian emperor reign 
the memory of the facts was still fresh and cert:in. 
St. Helen, Constantine’s mother, caused the 
terrace and the rubbish beneath to be removed, 
Calvary and the Sepulchre were found intact. 
the same time, assisted by a miracle, St. Helen 
enabled to find and identify the true cross wher: 1 
our Saviour suffered; *it had been buried in 
rock-hewn cistern, which cistern remains to 
day. 


MMEDIATELY upon these discoveries 
Emperor Constantine ordered that this h 
place, “consecrated from the beginning by 
judgment of God” should be adorned with bu 
ings “worthy of the most marvellous place in ° 
world.” Thus he wrote to Macarius, Bishop 
Jerusalem. And with these buildings began t 
“taking of liberties’ with the holy site that 
eventually made them unrecognizable. 
*This is the event commemorated on the 


usually called in our calendars “The Invention of | 
Holy Cross.” “Invention” is misleading; it is sim ‘ly 


an anglicized Latin word which means “finding.” 
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4 semi-circular recess, about 120 ft. in diam- 
r, was excavated in the rock to the south, west 
north of the Holy Sepulchre, thus isolating 
from its parent rock. ‘The ground all around 

; levelled, and a beautiful round building, sur- 
unted by a dome, was built over the Sepulchre. 

is is, in effect, the arrangement that exists to- 
This building was called the Anastasis or 
esurrection” (See illus.). East of it was a 
irt, on one side of which was the hill of Calvary, 
sides now cut perpendicularly on three sides to 

m a sort of cube, 18ft. by 15ft; a platform 
cross on top were reached by a staircase, but 

et no chapel was built on it. East of this court 
erected a magnificent basilica, called the 
rtyrion or “Witness”, its apse and altar tow- 
the west. It was divided into a nave and 
four aisles by four rows of columns, there was 
trium or court and portico at the east end, and 

in the middle a flight of steps descended to the 
chapel (cistern) where the True Cross was found. 
(See illus.). The whole building was just such 
a church as we may now see at St. Paul’s outside 
the walls of Rome. ‘Thus did the first Christian 
emperor seek to honor the holy places of Christen- 


di 


m. 
On May 4th., 614, the army of Chosroes, king 


Persia, set fire to all these buildings, and they 
e less splendidly rebuilt by Modestus, a monk, 
the absence of the patriarch who was a captive 
Persia. Modestus roofed and walled the top 
Calvary, thus making a chapel there, and put 
altar in the eastern apse of the Anastasis, so 
rning a monument into a church. In 629 the 
mperor Heraclius completed the re-conquest of 
lestine from the Persians, and himself entered 
Jerusalem, barefoot and dressed as a beggar, to 
restore the True Cross to the Holy Sepulchre 
cast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Sep- 
nber 14th.) 
uring the next 350 years the buildings suffered 
from disasters and additions (see illus.) till 
1009 the terrible Khalif Hakim-bi-amr-Illah 
red their complete overthrow. The roof of 
Holy Sepulchre itself was destroyed and the 
er part of the rock-walls beaten down with 
mmers. In 1042 the work of rebuilding was 
ertaken by the Emperor Constantine Monoma- 
s, but it was poorly done and the great basilica 
the Martyrion was never rebuilt. 
(y= hundred years later the Crusaders began a 
completely new building, under the direction 
ot Maitre Jordain, and this master-builder conceiv- 


_ What we call the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
Is properly known as the Church of the Resurrection. 


ed the plan of connecting both Holy Places and the 
various chapels by one central monument. This 
was done by means of a great “Romanesque” 
church, of which the west end preserved the cir- 
cular form of the Anastasis over the Sepulchre, 
and the eastern part consisted of an open choir, 
with processional path and side chapels around, the 
two parts joined by a “triumphal arch.” This 
church occupied the ground between the former 
Anastasis and Martyrion and covered the site of 
the latter so far as the chapel of the Finding of 
the Cross, over and around which were the cloisters 
and their “garth.” Thus were the Sepulchre and 
Calvary covered together by one roof, in the 
most worthy building which had been seen since 
those of Constantine the Great. Substantially it 
is the building which we see today, deformed, how- 
ever, by barbarous alterations. (See illus. ). 

Four times the Church needed restoration, till 
in 1808 the rotunda around the Sepulchre was 
burnt down. It was rebuilt by the Greek Orthodox, 
who at the same time made scandzlous alterations 
throughout the building, and ruthlessly destroyed 
every monument of the Crusaders incl aiding cven 


THE INTERIOR OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 
THE “FUNERAL COUCH” 
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THE NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE CALVARY CHAPEL, 
SHOWING THE GREEK ALTAR. 


the tomb of King Godefroi de Bouillon. “The 
sole exception was the grave of Philip d’Aubigny, 
an English Crusader buried just outside the main 
door; this grave has recently been opened and its 
contents examined. The dome of the rotunda 
lasted only fifty years, and was replaced by French 
and Russian architects who made as bad a job of it 


as did the Greeks. 


FTER all this historical detail, dull, perhaps, 

but absolutely necessary to the understanding 
of the topographical position of the Holy Places to- 
day, let us visit the church in spirit as I saw it in the 
cool and quiet of an Autumn early morning, seven 
years ago. 

On passing through the sole entrance door we 
find ourselves in an ill-lit and irregular space, with 
dark passages on either hand and a wall, blank 
but for a picture, in front. We are in fact in the 
south transept; to our right a double flight of steep 
steps leads to Calvary, and the wall in front marks 
the choir of the crusading canons. A few steps 
to the left takes us to a circular open space where, 
beneath an ill painted and dilapidated dome, is 
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the Holy Sepulchre of Our Lord and Saviour Jesu; 
Christ. 

Of the rock of the Sepulchre nothing can be 
seen; and indeed, since the destruction of Hakim, 
it stands only to the height of about four feet, 
with the “funeral couch” of rock covered with 
slab of marble. From at least the XIIth century 
it has been the practice entirely to “build in” the 
tomb, and this was last done, by the Orthodox, in 
1810. All is covered with alabaster and marble, 
and before it stands the tiny Chapel of the Angel 
in the centre of which is preserved a portion of 
the stone that was rolled before the door. The 
front is covered with many lamps, guarded by huce 
candelabra; and the whole forms perhaps the most 
hideous erection with which the love of man 
could have covered this most sacred spot. 

It is the hour set aside for Catholic rites, and 
people of all nations are here. All tongues can be 
heard and every shade of color seen, from the 
black of an Abyssinian to the pallor of a London 
lad. Ex omni tribu et lingua et populo et natione, 
A French soldier-priest guards the door in place 
of the Turk Moslem days; friars are moving 
around; Syrian children toddle in and out with 
comfortable assurance; in a corner stands a Greek 
or Russian priest, tall, bearded, dignified. A 
Franciscan lay-brother takes me by the arm and 
with a happy smile leads me into the chapel of the 
Angel, talking volubly. 

“Monsieur must tell the server he wishes to 
receive Holy Communion....Monsieur should 
kneel on his coat: the floor is hard; Monsieur will 
not forget to tell the server, Eh? He squeezes 
my arm and smiles at me as one who would say, 
“Brother, it is good for us to be here,” and hurries 
on his way. The Sepulchre itself gives room only 
for celebrant and server, the worshippers kneeling 
in the chapel of the Angel, which will hold per- 
haps a dozen people. With me are two French 
poilus, a ragged Italian, a Levantine merchant, 
and half-a-dozen native women. Mass is said by 
an Irish Jesuit, and at the Communion we each 
approach the door of the Sepulchre, where there is 
just room to kneel upright. 

Afterwards I sit outside, watching as in a drezm, 
as people from all corners of the earth come in to 
pray for a few seconds and pass out again. At a 
side altar a priest, in a big saffron-colored vestment, 
is celebrating the Liturgy of some Oriental rite. 
Suddenly I hear a familiar Gregorian introit—the 
High Mass on Calvary has begun. 

I creep up the dark steps to the Crusaders’ chapel, 
the north-east quarter of which rests directly on the 
holy hill, the remainder being built on a sub-struc- 
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ture. It has two altars: one, on the very spot where 
ir Lord’s cross was up-reared, is used only by 

the Orthodox; the other, adjoining it, belongs to 
Catholics, and here, in the most sacred spot of 
| the world, I am privileged to take part in that 

Saerifice which, begun by our Lord Himself in this 
ry place nineteen hundred years ago, has been 
newed every hour since on the altars of Christen- 
m. 


¥ N the pavement of the Greek Orthodox patri- 


& archalchapel (formerly the choir of the Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre) is a large stone cup con- 


This Also 
A Love Story 


taining an oblate ball. ‘This is known as the Centre 
of the World. And indeed, where should the 
centre of the world be found, if not between the 
Hill of the Death and the Tomb of the Resurrec- 
tionf Equally with the place itself, the nature 
of the spell of the Holy City is indescribable. It 
is too high and deep and all together too glorious to 
be caught in a mesh of words. But perhaps one 
gets nearest to it here, at the Centre of the World. 
It is the Alpha and Omega of Jerusalem. “God, 
who is our God from generation to generation, 
hath worked our salvation in the midst of the 
earth.” 


Is America 


from the Mesas 


By Constance EDGERTON 


GUA Fria, (Cold Water) 
rightly named, is on the Cimar- 
ron River, at the extreme west- 
ern edge of Colfax County. 
On three sides are the mountain 
peaks. The west is an open 
space, a level land, through 

which a trail, hard and white, leads to Taos, wonder 
city of America. 
\gua Fria boasts fifteen houses, a school, a post 
office and a general store. Not all the houses are 
cupied, for there is no work in Agua Fria except 
rding sheep. 
On the west bank of the Cimarron River, close 
Taos Canyon, is the ancestral home of the 
lartinez clan. Antonio Martinez, who owns the 
\lage, lives there with his mother, who has never 
n content with the girls on whom Antonio 
ked favorably. Hence he was forty and single 
hanks to his mama, who must have a perfect wife 
‘or her son. The house sets close to the trail, the 
pical squat adobe of New Spain. Its living room 
fifty feet long, and its walls are covered with 
ntings. On the floors are rare skins. Behind 
living room is the patio flanked by the kitchen 
nd the cook’s quarters. 


Antonio Martinez has a strong hand-to punish, 
but a gentle hand also in kindness; many friends 
who would like the privilege of dying for him; 
many enemies who would enjoy the privilege of 
helping him die. His diploma from St. Michael’s 
hangs on the wall of his office, as does another 
from the University of Colorado... The irrigation 
ditch across the valley is his work. He will not 
allow a bird to be shot on his holdings. 

Three miles down Taos Canyon, on his acres, is 
a cliff city of the dead, a community house of 
more than one hundred rooms, where men and 
women danced around the Maypole before Julius 
Caesar was born. 


He 


Today Antonio was to give a bride away. 
had given many a bride in marriage, for the old 
senora, his mother, had reared many an orphan, 
and married them all to husbands who were amply 


endowed with the goods of this world. But this 
girl was different—that is the giving away of her 
was different. Louiza Crane she was; half Ameri- 
can. Louiza had ever feared the old senora, and 
the old senora had wasted no love on the girl. 
She would do her duty by her, as she had done to 
all the children she had reared; a convent educa- 
tion, thence back to the ranch to make altar linens 
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and candles. But Louiza was very inadept at 
housework. Still, the old senora did her duty, 
did it to this fair skinned girl who sang like a 
bird and composed poetry when she should have 
been mending household linen. 

The wedding called in the Indians and Mexi- 
cans for fifty miles. ‘Ten beeves were barbecued, 
and Louiza, the little girl who was soon to be- 
come a bride, stood for a moment at her window 
and looked out on the patio where she had spent 
sunny afternoons with the old senora and Antonio. 
Sometimes she and Antonio had walked down the 
valley to the pine strewn flats, and once they had 
gone in his car, to bring back the child, Donna, 
for the old senora to rear. That was four years 
ago. Louiza was sixteen then. The old senora 
had been very angry at Louiza for going with 
Antonio; had returned her to the convent school 
at Walsenberg, whence she had finished. But 
there were her music and poetry to keep her busy. 
Two years later the old senora came for her and 
since had tried to train her into a housewife. 


NTONIO! how Louiza loved him! Obed- 

ience to the woman who had reared her and 
saved her from being a pauper was her reason for 
marrying Don Carlos Gabriel Vaca, widower, 
father of five lively young Vacas, and the old 
senora’s choice. 

Slowly the girl turned to her dressing table. 
The hands of the little ivory clock pointed to four. 
In an hour the first guests would be arriving. At 
seven she would be married. The dance would 
continue all night. Mechanically she wrapped a 
dark cloth cape about her shoulders and stepped 
into the hall. It was deserted. She gained the 
courtyard, the path that led down to a few bushes 
that marked the sight of a spring, where she and 
Antonio had sat the night he told her his mama 
had chosen Carlos for her husband. 

He was there when she came noiselessly upon 
him, lying prone. “Antonio, Antonio Mio,” she 
said softly. 

“Why camest thou here, caritat” 

“To think about you.” 

And then he arose. Almost before they realized 
it his arms were about her. He was pleading with 
her to go to Taos with him and be married there 
now, now, now. He would get the car. Que? 

He left her and she gazed about. Far across 
on a distant slope a herd of cattle fed in peace. 
Above a hawk circled. She sat on the curbing of 
a ruined adobe house, her heart strangely a-flutter. 
What would the senora say? What would Carlos 
think? The purring of Antonio’s car reached 
her, 


HE old senora sent her riders to Raton, whic); 
is the county seat, to say the Senorita Louiz: 
Crane, her ward, had been stolen. She little knew 
who had stolen her. The old frontier days sti! 
linger in Raton. Men wear guns at their hips « 
in their shirt front, according to their own pai 
ticular custom. A posse is organized in the wink «; 
an eye, and justice is swift. When this sam 
posse headed by none other than Marion Littre! , 
sheriff, met Don Antonio Martinez and Senori: 
Louiza on the trail going northward, what matter- 
ed if they were headed away from the ranch °t 
Agua Friaf Had not Antonio found the girl, an: 
saved them a chase? So they laughingly made w 
for him to pass on, little dreaming he had been : 
Taos and found the Padre absent, thence to Nom 
bre de Dios with like result, and now turned ; 
Raton in the hope of finding Father Coon \ 


home. 


“Ride on to the ranch, boys,” invited Anton 
with his true Spanish hospitality. “Refresh you 
selves and tell my mother I will bring Louiz 
back.” 

Well did the old senora know he would bring 
her back as his wife. Ever had she been against 
this fair haired American, who could not shape tic 
candles nor yet prepare the tortilla. Ah well, ; 
it was with life. One took what was apportion: 
them. Antonio had ever loved the girl, and wi 
not? Her grandfather, another Donald Crane ha 
come to New Spain some fifty years agone a: 
she, the Senora Martinez, then Lucia Sandov 
had loved him. She had met him at the very 
spring where Antonio and Louiza had kept tryst.’ 
And that other girl, Lucia, and he were pla 
ning to ride to Sante Fe (for churches were t 
apart fifty years ago) as soon as the moon came 
redly over the peaks of Bald Mountains. }: 
something had gone wrong. ‘Their horses w 
taken. Donald was escorted along the trail, he: 
ily guarded, and Lucia, the girl, was married t 
Martinez. Then it was the heart of the gi 
Lucia, died, for where youth is, the distance 
tween despair and elation is immeasurably sm: 


Now, in a resurgence of memories the git! 
Lucia, lived. The great love she had missed 
her life was ahead of Louiza, granddaughter 
Donald Crane. “Love is eternal, Lucia,” Don: 
Crane had said to her. “Mayhap in another wor! 
we will be together.” She liked to dwell on tha 
thought. She must not. It was wicked. Sh 
crossed herself, turned to her steward and s«' 
evenly: “Slaughter ten beeves and one hund: 
turkeys. We will have the wedding feast whe 
the Senor Antonio and his bride, Louiza, return.” 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 


Follow a Remonstrating Gonvert. 


INTENTION 


The Intention of the Archconfraternity for 
\pril is “The Church in Mexico.” In Lingard’s 
history of England he tells how, after the per- 
secution of Elizabeth, Catholics were wont to 
rather secretly to hear Mass; and he describes 
rouchingly how they would remain all day in the 
1ouse where the Mass had been celebrated, bemoan- 
ng the fact that “they have taken our God away 
from us.” The poor Mexican Catholics are coming 
to the same sad plight; because, in expelling the 
riest, the Mexican government is taking away 
from their people Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Someone has said that if Christ were alive today, 
He would be barred from Mexico. Christ is alive 
today in the Sacrament of the Altar; and He is 
ving expelled from Mexico with the priest who 
lone has the power to bring Him among His 
people in the Sacrament of His love. What would 
our lives be without Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
without Confession and Holy Communion? The 


Church in Mexico has been going through her 
Passion-tide. 
| 


Let us pray that during this blessed 
‘aster season she may come forth to a new and 
rlorious Resurrection. 


Our Lay APosTroLATE 


The postman still continues to bring us “Brick- 
ats and Bouquets.” Here are a few more chosen 
rom among many. “Convert’s” husband adds 

few remarks. 

We trust to hear more at length from our many 
converts regarding 


their suggestions for breaking 
the ice:— 


oS 


“A. P. A.” IDEAS 

There’s a compelling charm in the simple faith 
ind staunch loyalty of a Chicago convert: 

DITOR, THE SIGN: 

In answer to “Remonstrance from a Convert,” I 
vish to say that I am a convert, fifty-six years old 
ind have spent twenty-one years of my life in the 
Protestant Church (Evangelical Lutheran). I think 
the suggestion to take non-Catholic friends into Catho- 
lic churches is an excellent one. I would urge my 
friend, who claims to be a convert of seven years, to 
take his intelligent non-Catholic friends to any Catho- 
lic Church and he will be ashamed of himself when his 
intelligent friends will have to explain the teaching 
of the priests in the pulpit to him for it takes intel- 
ligence to understand the words of our Lord saying, 

‘As my Heavenly Father has sent me, so I send you. 
Go forth and teach all nations.” These, Mr. Co-Con- 
vert, are only a few words, but what an eloquent 
sermon they are to a thinking man. 


--- -Archconfraternity (Comment 


When our Lord taught the fishermen, He did not 
deliver magnificent sermons, but so spoke that every- 
one could understand Him, and so today, Mr. Co-Con- 
vert, when a priest mounts the pulpit, he does not 
think of eloquence, but of the most humble teach- 
ing of our Lord’s life for everyone to understand. 
The plainer the words, the more eloquent the sermon 
for all who understand it. Big words are only stum- 
bling blocks to average persons. The best educated 
person speaks to be understood by everyone. Our 
Lord did not blush when he spoke in simple words 
to the fishermen. He is here today and still sends 
out His fishers to catch your and my soul, not in 
fishnets, but with simple words. Now, to you, my 
dear Co-Convert: “He who exalted himself shall be 
humbled and he who humbled himself shall be 
exalted.” So don’t apologize for our Lord’s fishermen. 
He Himself has sent them to you and me, and what 
our Lord has done is well done. I, your Co-Convert, 
would advise you not to criticise your Lord or His 
fishermen. I am ashamed to thie there are some 
protesting Converts with A. P. A. ideas. 

In regard to your protesting . the parish bound- 
aries, saying Protestants 24 of no such things, 
well, you are right. The U. has a boundary, the 
State has a boundary, the City has a boundary. You 
take Chicago: it is divided into wards, wards into 
precincts and precincts into districts. You may live 
in one precinct and have to walk two or three blocks 
to your own poling place in order to vote although 
there is a poling place across the street from where 
you ‘live, but it is another precinct and you can- 
not — there as you don’t live in that precinct.—E. 
H ., Chicago, II. 


WHAT IS A GOOD SERMON? 
FDITOR, THE SIGN: 
Dear Convert: You must not wince if I am as blunt 
as were you. Comparisons are odious, but I take my 
cue from you. I concede: “The Protestant clergy 
depend upon their sermons to fill their churches. 
Mediocrity means empty pews. Protestants know of 
no such thing as parish boundaries. They go where 
they hear the best sermons.” Save sermons, what have 
Protestant preachers to offer their flocks? For Catho- 
lics, parish boundaries are indispensable, because there 
is such an utter lack, in Catholic services, of that 
mediocrity that means empty pews that, the problem 
everywhere to be solved is not, how to attract pew- 
holders, but how to procure pews for the holders. If 
empty pews are an index of mediocrity, then in 
Catholic services the world over, there must be some- 
thing infinitely more than the services of any other 
denomination can offer. And that ‘something’ does 
not satisfy only the uneducated and unthinking; 
that ‘something’ satisfies Newman’s mind and heart, 
and Kinsman’s, and a host of others of like intel- 
lectual culture. 

To confine ourselves to the sermon feature, for the 
moment. I ask you, Convert, what is your criterion 
or, rather, what is the correct criterion of a good 
sermon? Is it the words or the ideas? Is it in popy- 
lar theories, or in dependable facts? Is it stylish or 
the authorized exposition of Christ’s own doctrine? 
I grant that Protestant preachers may furnish their 
hearers with literary treats, even intellectual treats, 
but Christ was content with truth and homely lan- 
guage. Would you, then, have felt constrained to 
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apologize to friends for His discourses? Priests aim 
to preach the truth as the Master preached it, and not 
in the high-sounding rhetoric of many non-Catholic 
pulpits. “And I, brethren, when I came to you, came 
not in loftiness of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of Christ.” “And my speech 
and my preaching was not in the persuasive words of 
human wisdom, but in showing of the Spirit and 
power.” 

So much for sermons. Catholic services offer some- 
thing more. Though there be no sermon, the multi- 
tudes flock to the churches, to pay their tribute to the 
Real Presence, and especially to assist at the Mass, 
the representation of the Sacrifice of the Cross, where- 
by the whole world was redeemed, the Sacrifice whose 
perpetuation Christ commanded when He said: “Do 
this for a commemoration of Me.” 

As for the average priest whom you think should 
blush and be startled. The many years of preparation 
for the ministry and the years of that ministry are 
replete with so much study and hard work as to 
allow but a small percentage of time for the pre- 
paration of ordinary Sunday sermons. But ever and 
everywhere, the Catholic priest preaches the deposit 
of Faith as preserved by that One, Catholic, Apostolic 
Church commissioned by Christ and to whom Christ 
said: “Behold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” ‘It is not rhetoric that 
counts, but the unaltered truth of Christ, of which the 
priest is the faithful and zealous exponent. No, the 
average priest need not blush or be startled. And if 
you wish to avoid the exigency of embarrassing apolo- 
getics, I would suggest that you take your Protestant 
friends to sermons that are intended especially for 
non-Catholics. Then, very likely, both they and you 
will be satisfied.—R. A. R., Baltimore, Md. 


ZEAL AND THOUGHT COUNT 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 

I was greatly interested in the shower of “Brick- 
bats and Bouquets” which “Convert” provoked as a 
result of her (prepared?) sermon on Sermons. The 
flowers appeared to predominate, but some of the 
Irish confetti was hurled with considerable force. 

I take it that the fundamental point in the discussion 
is the influence of the Catholic pulpit in winning 
converts to our Faith. As I was intensely interested 
in “Convert’s” conversion (am now “Convert’s” hus- 
band), I may be qualified to add a few words (not 
flowers, if you please) to the controversy; taking 
advantage of a casual view of the battle-ground after 
the first skirmish, so-to-speak. 

There appears to be no particular reason for com- 
paring the sermons delivered by Catholic Priests 
and Protestant Ministers, or offering numerous alibis 
in defense of sermons which are not of the highest 
standard of excellence. 

It is all very fine to spéak of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass as the nucleus of our form of worship, but 
it was, to a great extent, the sermons delivered in 
one of the Churches in Philadelphia which won 
“Convert” over to the true Faith,—sermons that 
fairly seethed with original thought, divine truth and 
eloquence. 

I do not wish to deprecate the importance of our 
sacred liturgy. It is a splendid thing for a Catholic 
to have this as an aid in the salvation of the soul. 
However, to obtain converts (and in its broadest 
sense this means the conversion of sinners) let us 
not underestimate the power of the pulpit. A good 
sermon is a noble means of portraying God’s plan for 
the salvation of the immortal soul. 

Perhaps the orthodox way to conclude is by saying 
that our Holy Faith stands as the “Rock of Ages” 
in the chaotic maze of denominations professing 


Christianity; therefore, of what consequence are our 
sympathies for and antipathies to the things of lesser 
importance. The fundamental truths and glorious 
traditions of our Faith, however, are not laurels upon 
which to rest. To obtain converts, that which 
emanates from the pulpit today should ! ¢ imbued with 
more of the zeal of the Twelve Aposties when they 
were confronted with the colossal task of winning the 
world.—A. F. A. 


EXCERPTS FROM AN HONEST OPINION 
Dear Editor:— 


Have read with much interest the different letters 
that have been published. 

I, too, am a convert of sixteen years, and would 
greatly appreciate an opportunity to express my 
opinion. 

I regret very much to read criticisms of our clergy 
by professed Catholics, and to me it seems very un- 
charitable. 

In my opinion priests are men of great wisdom 
gained from their training in philosophy and theology 
but more especially from their observations and 
knowledge of human nature gained from their exper- 
ience in the confessional dealing with souls. And a 
priest speaks with divine authority and from dogmatic 
truths of the church which have existed more than 
ninteen hundred years. 

I have listened to a great many Protestant sermons 
and some were very eloquent, and delivered in the 
most flowery phrases. The very profession of a 
Protestant minister depends on him being a _ 
elocutionist and orator. In fact he is “called” 
certain church by the congregation hearing a i 
trial sermons. * * 

It is desirable that a priest be a good orator also, 
but not essential. I think a good saintly priest 
preaches eloquently by his very silence. St. 
Jerome says, “A polished discourse only grati- 
fies the ears; one which i is not so makes its way to the 
heart.” * 

The Holy cure of Ars just canonized a Saint by the 
church during Holy Year, spoke without any other 
preparation than his continual union with God; he 
passed without any interval or delay from the confess- 
ional to the pulpit; and yet he showed an imperturb- 
able: confidence, which sprang from complete forget- 
fulness of himself. * 


When a priest speaks of the love of God, of humil- 
ity, gentleness, patience, mortification, sacrifice, 
poverty, or the desire of suffering, his example gives 
immense weight to his words; for a man who prac- 
tices what he teaches is very powerful in convincing 
others, 

Before becoming a Catholic I heard quite a number 
of Catholic sermons. They were very well delivered 
and I was impressed with the sincerity and tone of 
authority of the priest. Still in my opinion it takes 
much more than sermons to influence converts to 
the church. I have taken Protestant relatives and 
friends to very good Catholic sermons with very little 
profit to them. Not the fault with the sermon but 
their attitude toward things Catholic. They are so 
misinformed and usually quite indifferent to the teach- 
ings of the Church. To the observant non-Catholic 
however, I think, the example of a good practical 
Catholic exerts quite an influence. On the other hand 
the Church is quite often judged by the example of 
a bad Catholic—one in name only. But the Catho- 
lic Faith is a Gift of God and must be sought in 
humility and prayer. I shall try and be eternally 
— ag this priceless gift of Faith, * * * 
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‘“‘When Christ Comes to Chicago”’ 


By Wo. F. Marko 





IFTEEN years ago, when the 
XXI International Eucharistic 
Congress was held in Montreal, 
the late Archbishop Quigley of 
Chicago declared in an inter- 
view, that he had received a 
wire from the Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce guaranteeing him $500,000 
towards the expense if he could induce the next 
Congress to come to that city. The effort proved 
premature, but Chicago has been waiting and 
watching for that opportunity ever since. It has 
come at last and the XXVIII International Eucha- 
ristic Congress will be held in that “modern 
Nineveh”, that typical American city, “the young- 
est Cardinalitial See city in the world”, June 20- 
24, 1926, under the sponsorship of His Eminence, 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago. 

As yet the general public has no conception 
of the magnitude and stupendous significance of the 
enterprise. One million pilgrims from all parts of 
the habitable globe, including all nations,peoples, 
and tribes—white, black, red, brown, and yellow— 
are preparing to attend the most unique and unpre- 
cedented religious congress of all history. But be- 
fore entering into details, let us recall, briefly, the 
origin, object and history of the extraordinary 
movement known as the International Eucharistic 
Congress. 

It is a curious fact that although the Divinity of 
Christ was denied as early as the third century and 
the Council of Nicaea, whose sixteen hundredth 
anniversary the Christian world has just celebrated, 
was convoked in 325 formally to define the doc- 
trine as an “article of faith” and condemn the 
heresiarch Arius; yet, no one had presumed to deny 
the beautiful and consoling Doctrine of the “Real 
Presence” until the eleventh century when one 
Berengarius began to preach the novel theories of 
“impanation” and “‘consubstantiation” instead of 
the old orthodox Doctrine of ““Transubstantiation.” 

The daily coming of Christ among His people in 
the Holy Eucharist is the most splendid, as well as 
the least recognized of His achievements. Yet, 
because of the exigencies of the times, the temper 
of the people and the slavery of commercialism, the 
outward manifestation of faith is often lacking. 

The purpose of the Eucharistic Congress is to 
manifest, publicly, Catholic love, fealty and de- 
votion to the Sacred Host, to promote and inspire 


greater love for the Real Presence in the Taber- 
nacle and to endeavor to make reparation for the 
outrages committed against the Blessed Eucharist. 

It is pleasing in this age of “Womens’ Move- 
ments” of every description to learn that the honor 
of originating the Eucharistic Congress belongs, 
not to some famous priest, bishop, or monk, but 
to a pious lady named Tamissier who led. a quiet 
and uneventful life during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. She was born at Tours, France, 
November Ist, 1824, and died June 21st, 1910. 
At her earnest and repeated request, Monsignor de 
Segur appealed to Monsignor Philibert Vrau, “the 
holy man of Lille”, and the First Congress was 
held at Lille, France, June 23rd, 1881. Mon- 
signor Segur presided and at the opening address 
explained the purpose of the movement as follows: 

“Tt is quite evident that the great evils of the 
day, not only in France, but throughout the whole 
Christian world, are traceable to the denial of 
Jesus Christ. Secularization has been the watch- 
word of the enemies of God, and their purpose has 
been to keep religion and the supernatural away 
from the hearts of men. Our object is to open 
a way to man’s heart for Jesus Christ to enter, and 
this purpose can be attained only by means of the 
Holy Eucharist.” 

Nearly 3,000 persons, including nine nation- 
alities, attended that first Eucharistic Congress. In 
all, twenty-seven Congresses have been held to date 
many of these in the chief capitals of Christendom, 
and the attendance has grown by jeaps and bounds. 
The seventh was held in Jerusalem on the very 
spot, where tradition says Christ suffered His 
Agony in the Garden of Olives. The twelfth went 
to Lourdes, the “modern city of miracles.” The 
sixteenth was held in Metz, and the German 
Government suspended the law forbidding public 
processions in order that the Eucharistic Procession, 
which is the crowning climax of the demonstration, 
might take place. The nineteenth went to London, 
being the first under the auspices of English-speak- 
ing people, and a Papal Legate set foot in England 
for the first time in more than 350 years, and was 
received with all the honors which tradition and 
international law prescribe for the reception of the 
Supreme Pontiff whom the Legate represented. 
From that date the Congress became thoroughly 
“Tnternational” and the attendance was counted by 
hundreds of thousands. The last one to be held was 
brilliantly celebrated in Amsterdam, in 1924. 
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This brings us to the Twenty-Eighth Congress, 
which will be the first convened under the folds 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, so closely identified 
among foreign peoples with America’s noble role 
of “Good Samaritan” to the nations of the world. 
Chicago is thoroughly cosmopolitan and claims a 
million and a half Catholics, including peoples from 
practically every nation of the globe. ‘The spirit 
of international brotherhood that animates the 
Congress is aptly illustrated in the case of Bavaria 
which the World War left as one of the most 
destitute of nations. In spite of this handicap, 
2,000 pilgrims from Bavaria have announced their 
intention of coming to the Congress under the 
leadership of Count Lowenstein. No sooner was 
the fact known than the Bavarian Catholics in 
Chicago notified the Congress authorities that they 
would be responsible for the expenses of the entire 
delegation during their stay in the city. 


HICAGO, undoubtedly, is the ideal place for 

such a world-wide gathering, and furnishes a 
finer setting for the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress than any city yet honored by its presence. It 
boasts more churches than any city in Europe, not 
excluding Rome itself. It is practically the center of 
the United States. It is the largest railroad ter- 
minal in the world and is located on the shores of 
one of the largest bodies of fresh water on the 
globe. 

As the chief aim of the Congress is purely spiri- 
tual, His. Eminence, Cardinal Mundelein, has 
promised Pope Pius XI, the extraordinary gift of 
1,000,000 Holy Communions on the opening 
morning of the Congress. To feed this immense 
multitude with the “Bread of Life” as Christ fed 
5,000 of His followers in the desert, with five 
barley loaves, it will be necessary to bring 3,000 
extra priests into the city and to erect 600 tempor- 
ary altars! 

According to the program, the first great event 
will be the official reception of the Papal Legate 
appointed by Pope Pius XI, to represent him at the 
Congress, at high noon, Sunday, June 20th. 

On Monday, the big event will be the Children’s 
“Mass of the Angels”, rendered by a chorus of 
50,000 pupils from the higher grades of the 
Parochial Schools, in the colossal Stadium of the 
Soldiers’ Field, on the Lake Front, with a seating 
capacity of 160,000 persons. Microphones and 
loud speaker will make it possible, not only to 
direct the immense choir, but also to bring every 
word of the Solemn High Mass, and the sermon, 
to the ends of the vast, open-air arena. The Mass 
will be celebrated by one of the visiting Cardinals 
and a Cardinal will also deliver the sermon. The 


principal theme of all the sermons, and of the 
papers to be read, will be: “Thy Holy Eucharist 
and Christian Life”, the topic selected by the 
Pope himself. 

Tuesday, in keeping with the great movements 
of the age, will be “Women’s Day.” ‘There will 
be High Mass in the Stadium, with special music by 
a choir of nuns, and an address by an eloquent 
preacher. ‘Thousands of nuns, in a great variety of 
costumes, will participate in this service. Each day 
of the program there will be Sectional Meetings, 
for which purpose all the larger halls in the city 
have been secured. The principal meetings will 
be held in the big Coliseum. An interesting art 
and industrial exhibit on the Municipal Pier will 
be a daily feature. 

Tuesday will be notable as “Men’s Night.” At 
the Midnight Mass in Montreal, 4,000 packed the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame; but, Chicago’s “Men’s 
Night” will number hundreds of thousands, includ- 
ing Holy Name men, whose procession of 106,000 
marchers astonished the National Capital in 1924. 
The service will conclude with Solemn Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament and the singing 
of the “Te Deum”, in which every man in the 
vast assembly will join, forming a male chorus 
“that will ring around the world!” 

Thursday will witness the spectacular Proces- 
sion which brings every International Eucharistic 
Congress to a crowning climax. The setting of 
this feature will surpass that of any other Congress. 
To prevent all danger of traffic congestion, clashes, 
and unavoidable delays, it will take place just out- 
side the city limits at the little town named Mun- 
delein, in honor of Chicago’s illustrious Cardinal. 
To make it easily acessible, all the transportation 
companies of Chicago have united to handle the 
problem in such a way that no one who wishes to 
attend shall be disappointed. Four high speed rail- 
ways will carry the crowds to and from the city. 


HE location itself is the finest that could be 
desired. The Procession will move along the 
paths of the magnificent grounds of the Seminary, 
situated in a park of 1200 acres, with a group ot 
splendid buildings, and a charming natural lake. 
The beautiful scenery recalls the landscapes which 
Christ Himself so loved. A paved boulevard fol- 
lows the shores of the lake, over long bridges, up 
little hills, through green glens, past gardens ot 
flowers, and through shady lanes. Choirs stationed 
at intervals will take up the unending hymns and 
canticles in honor of the passing King, and numer- 
ous, splendid floats will portray “the Eucharist in 
Prophecy and Fulfillment”, while a flotilla of ships 
on the lake will add naval splendor to the scene. 
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In Montreal, it was estimated that 100,000 
persons marched in the procession, through a kneel- 
ing crowd of 700,000 spectators. But, it is esti- 
mated that at Chicago, at least 250,000 will walk 

1 the procession, while 1,000,000 will look on. 
.t Montreal, 1,000 priests in white and gold 
iasubles marched twelve abreast; but, it is esti- 


mated that in Chicago 7,000 priests will walk, 
robed in the most beautiful vestments that art can 


design. The procession will include many 


Patriarchs, Primates, Priests and Princes, from all 
parts of the world, and, possibly, several crowned 
"t will be the most gigantic and impvsing 
“Peace Congress” of all history. 


heads. 


Dead Vines 
Ftomely Spiritual Number Ten 


By Hucu F. Biunt, LL. D. 


HE other evening I visited a 
friend of mine who had just 
moved into an old colonial 
house which he had bought. For 
years the estate had been aban- 
doned, and consequently house 
and grounds were in rather a 

miserable condition, 

That evening while he was engaged with pro- 
fessional calls I wandered about the spacious 
crounds. It was a March night, with the moon 
full and luminous and unclouded, a night, wherein 
it is easy to build up every shadow into a ghost of 
gentleman or lady who walked these same gravel 
piths a hundred years ago. I was in no reminiscent 

sentimental mood, but somehow a feeling of 
sadness descended upon me as I came upon a series 
of weather-beaten, slanting posts which I immed- 
iately discovered to be the remains of a grape-arbor. 
The vines had lost their hold on the trellis years 

xo, even the slats of the trellis had fallen from the 
sts, and all that was left to indicate that here 
had flourished once a vineyard were a few stumps 
vines which never again would send forth their 
branches. A dead vineyard, indeed. 
There seemed to be ghosts walking and sighing 
rough the abandoned pergola. I could see the 
iling of voluminous skirts in more sedate and 
re restful times than these, some languid gentle- 
man dozing over her book or her sampler in the 
\ugust afternoon when the vine leaves were weav- 

x an awning of shadows; I could hear the in- 
cessant chatter of children at their play, children to 

iom the days of their manhood or womanhood 
were as lost in the future as now to us they are 
lost in the past, their life gone as the bloom that 
once glorified the grapes that used to cluster here. 
More is left of the vine in these dead stumps than 


of the masters of the vineyard who flourished 
beneath its shade. 

I do not know anything about the cultivation of 
the vine. All I know is that, hardy though it is 
and able to thrive in almost any climate, it needs 
care. fungi that destroy the 
grapes, fungi that destroy the leaves, fungi that 
destroy the vine itself. The ancients loved their 
vines; they poetized about them. In the Latin 
classics there are innumerable references to them 
and to the manner of pruning and otherwise culti- 
vating them. But it is in the Scriptures both in the 
Old Testament and the New that the vineyard is, 
as it were, spiritualized and metaphorically used 
to describe God’s dealings with the soul and with 
His Kingdom on earth. To those people to whom 
the vineyard meant so much in daily life, its 
destruction was a catastrophe. 

Thus they readily understood the spiritual mean- 
ing which the prophets read into the idea of a 
barren vineyard. ‘To continue to be a productive 
vineyard it had to be cultivated. What a variety 
of ideas is suggested by that word “cultivate” — 
to till, to tend, to care for, to worship—the cult 
of earth, the cult of God—from earth to Heaven 
it has but one meaning—to care for, to be devoted 
to. And my old grape-arbor had come to desola- 
tion and ended in barren stumps of vines because no 
one had any care to guard it from fungi and the 
ravages of the elements. 


UTSIDE the metaphorical glorification of 

the vine, I have always felt that there is 
something human about the grape, since that night 
when its life went to the making of the Precious 
Blood. Wheat fields and vineyards must be espec- 
ially dear to the heart of Jesus Christ. They were 
at any rate the subject of some of His most charm- 
ing parables. And one of His sweetest names 


It has its enemies 
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was—The Vine. “I am the vine.” In truth 
though in a different sense, every man is a vine, 
and a vine that needs plenty of cultivation lest it 
become wild or destroyed utterly. The history of 
the world is as the chart of a vineyard where 
many a vine has been blasted and withered away 
till it simply encumbered the ground. What deadly 
havoc is wrought by the fungi or the mildew. 


OMEHOW Judas is always associated in my 
mind with a blighted vine, a vine blasted even 
in the vineyard of the Lord. A little ordinary care 
and the vine would have flourished, but Judas let 
his care go to the other things of life and forgot the 
career of spiritual husbandman to which he had 
vowed himself. A vine of gold, priceless though 
it be as the vine in the Temple, is a poor substi- 
tute for the living fresh green leaves and the purple 
grapes whose gold is the gold of the flashing, 
warming, life-giving sun. The vine that should 
have given Judas grapes to become the Blood of 
his Redeemer turned into gold at his Midas touch, 
and it twisted about his neck to strangulation. It 
is bad business to valuate God in gold or silver, and 
a man is loser when he sells his soul no matter 
how attractive the bargain may seem. Poor old 
Faust had better gone to his grave after one try 
at life than sell his soul for youth and Marguerite. 
It is rather prosy work, and menial, the tending 
to vines. Soul-cultivation and soul-watching are 
apt to become boresome tasks. A man gets sick 
of his own company. He wants to get away from 
his own soul with its low posts—under his own 
vine and fig-tree has a bucolic but not a spiritual 
poetry about it, a Virgilian not a Christian appeal— 
away from the home vineyard where nothing in- 
teresting happens, to the wide open spaces of the 
world where there is forever novelty. And gen- 
erally in the process the soul goes untilled, un- 
cultivated, uncared for. ‘There is nothing sadder 
in the history of the Church than the story of those 
who neglected their own little vineyard for which 
they were fitted and attempted to take care of every- 
body else and everything else. One is apt to choke 
if he bites off more than he can chew. 

Many a good man has gone wrong because he 
left his own vine and fig-tree and considered the 
whole world his parish. It is treacherous business, 
with no less a witness than St. Paul who, earnest as 
he was in preaching salvation to others, had the 
fear that he would lose it for himself just because 
there was so much time taken from the cultivation 
of the little vineyard of his own soul for which 
he was primarily responsible. Spiritual writers 
know that paradox, that a man may be so interested 
in the work of God that he forgets it, forgets it 


in its most important consideration—the personal 
equation of God and his own soul. The doctor is 
not germ proof. He may die of the disease of 
which he heals others. Anatole France was right in 
his psychology though criminal in his perversion of 
history when he left Athanael fall after having 
redeemed Thais from her wicked life. His motives 
were the purest, but he did not watch his own 
vineyard. France told the story as it might have 
been without the grace of God. Somehow there 
have been sadder endings for many a Thais and 
Athanael in real life. Even souls are not safe from 
mildew. 

What a tangle of dead vines is trailed over the 
earth—the Judases, the Julians, the Rousseaus, the 
Voltaires, the Luthers, the Renans, the Ingersolls, 
the Hyacinthes, that once had with them the power 
to be fruitful vines. Their only immortality now 
is the dead stump that marks the spot where life 
and its heavenly possibilities once had been. Th 
greatest tragedies are those of possibilities. Some 
spiritual writer has said that one of the greatest 
sufferings of Hell is the realization that salvation 
had been so near; it was within the grasp but no 
effort had been made to get it. What eternal 
misery in looking back to the fork of the road 
where the departure from the highway was made! 
A little sin scarce noticed may have been the by- 
path leading astray. It was, perhaps, to be a 
detour, but a detour in the woods without a compass 
may never again conduct to the light of day. 


T is easy, however, for us to moralize about 


possibilities in the case of others. If Judas 
had not been so avaricious, if Peter had not been 
so self-satisfied, if Luther had not been so con- 
ceited, if Lammenais had not been so proud—it is 
so easy to find just the day and the hour when 
others began to neglect their vineyard and let the 
mildew begin its deadly work. It is harder to 
discover the point of departure in our own case. 
It is hard even to admit that there is such a poss- 
ibility. “Is it I, Lord?” we ask in amazement. 
The Pharisee that could sing a song of his spiri- 
tual accomplishments, of his fastings and_ his 
tithes, never guessed that he was but a tangle of 
dead vines. And somehow I suspect that a lot of 
us who sit on the stone wall and tell our neighbor 
vine-dressers how they should do their pruning wi!l 
get the surprise of our life when the Vintner comes 
to demand our grapes for His press to find that 
our vine is but a lifeless stump. And no one ever 
found any use for dead vines but to burn them. 
And I feel that when God in the prophets moaned 
over His wasted vineyard it was not so much 


over Israel as over me. 
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THE ARK 


What has become of the Sacred Ark which was 
kept in the tabernacle in the days of Moses?—A. T. 
Providence 


There are several traditions as to what became of 
e Ark at the Fall of Jerusalem in 587 B. C. One of 
these is mentioned in II Mach. 2/4-8; viz., that the 
rophet Jeremias, when the Jews were carried into 
captivity, hid the Ark in a cave and stopped up the 
door thereof. When some of the Jews came to mark 
the place it could not be found. Another tradition 
mentioned in the apocryphal book IV Esdras 10/22) 
says that the Ark of the Covenant was taken by the 
victorious army which ransacked Jerusalem. This 
eems probable, judging from the account of the 
spoliation of the temple by Nabuchodonosor’s troops, 
which appears to have been very complete; (IV 
Kings, 25). Both of these traditions are more reliable 
than that adopted by the correctors of the Talmud, 
which says that King Josias hid the Ark in a most 
secret place prepared by Solomon in case the temple 
might be taken or destroyed by fire. The actual 
ite of the ark is uncertain. See Cath. Encyclo. 


“ARK.” 
RITES AND RIGHTS 


(1) Why do Ukranian Greek Catholics celebrate 
Christmas on January 6th? If they are subject to 
Rome why do they not conform to the Roman Rite? 
(2) In case a mother is dying in child-birth, the 
child being the cause of her mortal sickness, which 
should be saved, the mother or the child? I do not 
think it right to save the child at the expense of the 
mother, and so leave children of this mother alone 
in the world.—Brooklyn. 


1) On account of the fact that the Scriptures do 
accurately determine the date of Christ’s birth, 
ere was great variety in the Eastern and Western 
urches in regard to the celebration of the same. 
Nearly every month of the year, at one time or an- 
ther, was the occasion of Christ’s Nativity. 3ut 
nuary 6th—our Epiphany—seems to have been 
most common day for this feast. With the reform 
the calendar (about 354 A. D.) Christmas was 
ed to December 25th. Most of the Western Chur- 
es adopted this change. But many Catholic Chur- 
ches of the East retained their ancient custom of 
erving the Birth-day of Our Lord, together with 
; baptism and the the Visit of the Magi, on January 
This custom is still followed by the Greco- 
vonic Rite, to which the Ukranians belong. They 
permitted by the Pope to follow their own cus- 
is and rites because these are very ancient, and 
essential to Catholic belief. The Church’s policy 
“Ins faith unity, in rite variety, in all things 
C rity. 
This problem is one to be settled by reason and 
# rodent by sentiment. Reason as well as 


l's express commandment tells us, “Thou shalt 
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not kill!” Direct killing, or the doing of anything 
which directly and immediately produces death of 
the innocent, is absolutely forbidden. If the mother 
dies and leaves her children motherless, that is not a 
very pleasant condition, but it is no reason to justify 
a violation of the command of God. When He gave 
this precept He knew beforehand of just such cases 
as the one you mention. Yet He signified His will 
that under no circumstances would He permit the 
lives of innocent persons to be taken directly. If 
you have been told the opposite, it must be attri- 
buted to some misunderstanding, for no responsible 
Catholic authority could decide contrary to God’s 
law and the reiterated teaching of the Church. 


DIVORCED PERSONS AGAIN 


(1) I have always thought that divorced persons 
cannot receive the sacraments. Someone told me that 
Mrs. Blank is a divorced woman and I know she re- 
ceives every Sunday, and I also think, every day. 
(2) The priest said one day in his sermon; “If you 
divorce you go to hell.” Then our faith teaches us; 
“He that eateth this bread shall live forever.” We 
see divorced people at the altar. Doesn’t this con- 
tradict? —-Nebraska, 

(1) I think that you can take it for granted that the 
person whom you consider as divorced has had her 
case “fixed up.” Adjusted cases of conscience are 
not, as a rule, given to the press, nor announced 
publicly from the pulpit. Sorrow for sin and repara- 
tion of scandal are obtained by a Christian mode of 
life, especially by the reception of the sacraments. 
Besides, there is no such thing in C atholicism as 
divorced persons, simply because there is no divorce; 
that is, no valid and consummated marriage can 
ever be dissolved even by the Church. When, as 
frequently happens, hasty and foolish Catholics 
“attempt” an invalid marriage, especially before a 
minister or justice of peace, why, of course, they 
may obtain a “divorce” in the language of the world. 
But such a divorce is only a civil affair, not a disso- 
lution of a valid marriage. If a woman has been 
unfortunate enough to entangle herself thus, and 
subsequently takes up again a devout manner of 
life, why be scandalized at her reparation of scandal? 
(2) Perhaps he did; but what did he mean? If validly 
married Catholics obtain a civil divorce over a valid 
Catholic marriage they are certainly living in a state 
of sin, more especially if they marry another; then, as 
St. Paul says, “they are adulterers. ” And adulterers 
are one class for whom heaven is not. Of course, 
“he that eateth this bread shall live forever.” But 
just as none but the living can eat with any profit 
material bread, so none but the “living”, that is, 
those in grace and with proper dispositions, can eat 
with advantage this heavenly bread. Otherwise, in- 
stead of living forever, “they purchase to themselves 


eternal damnation, not discerning the body of the 
Lord.” 
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AN AUTHOR AND A WOMAN 


(1) May I read the works of—? (2) Can —be admit- 
ted to the sacraments of the Church? Brooklyn. 


(1) To my knowledge the works of. are not on 
the Church’s Index of forbidden books. But I do 
not think that you will profit by reading such an 
author. Life is too short for reading harmful and 
inferior books. (2) The person you mention may 
receive the sacraments of the Church on condition 
that she be sorry for sin, and repair the scandal given. 
The Church, like her Divine Master, seeks to find 
and save the lost sheep. 


TEN QUESTIONS 


(1) Is it necessary to pray for the Pope in order 
to gain indulgences attached to different prayers? 
(2) Is it necessary to have flannel, red or white, in 
the Sacred Heart badge? (3) What is the difference 
between the Sacred Heart badge and the Sacred 
Heart Scapular? (4) Is Hannah Whithall Smith a 
Catholic writer? (5) Can persons living in the same 
house without speaking for months go to Holy Com- 
munion daily? Please explain under what conditions 
this may be allowed. (6) Please explain when anger 
is a mortal sin. (7) Is it sinful not to attend a 
particular Mass on Sunday (8) Should a Catholic 
boy be expelled from a Catholic school when he steals 
and helps others to steal from the school? (9) Cana 
plenary indulgence be gained if there is venial sin on 
the soul? (10) Does the soul go to its destiny before 
the body is buried? —Pittsburg 


(1) In order to gain indulgences the works pre- 
scribed by the Church must be fulfilled. Plenary 
indulgences, as a rule, prescribe confession, commun- 
ion, visitation of a church, and prayer for the Pope. 
Prayer for the Pope must be repeated for each plen- 
ary indulgence. Particular indulgences may be gained 
by simply saying the prayer without special prayer 
for the Pope. (2) The Sacred Heart badge is made 
of red flannel, with the image of Our Lord pointing 
to His Sacred Heart on one side, and the image of 
His Sacred Heart only on the opposite side. (3) 
The scapular is worn over the shoulders; the badge 
may be carried in the pocket or pinned to the cloth- 
ing. (4) I do not know. (5) It all depends on their 
opportunities and obligations to speak. Those who 
live in modern apartment houses are somewhat like 
cliff-dwellers. Although they may live in the same 
house and attend the same church, they may not even 
know one another. Such is the condition under which 
many people live. Consequently it is not surprising 
to learn that those who approach Holy Commun- 
ion may not speak with others, even though they may 
live in the same house, simply because they do not 
know one another. But if those to whom you refer 
are members of the same family they are obliged to 
love and respect one another. One means of showing 
this love and respect is by kindly speech. Persons 
who do not show these ordinary signs of Christian 
charity because of hatred, pride, etc. should not 
receive Holy Communion before being reconciled to 
one another. The priest in confession will tell you 
what to do in case this neglect of speaking arises from 
other causes. (6) Anger is ordinarily a venial sin. 
It may become mortal when a person loses his head 
so completely that he acts like a madman and froths 
at the mouth. (7) It is not sinful not to attend a 
particular Mass on Sunday. However, good order 
demands that the regulations of the parish be fol- 
lowed. (8) Not immediately. Give the boy a chance. 
Correct and warn him. If he shows no dispostion to 
amend, expel him. (9) Yes. (10) Yes. Each soul 
is judged immediately after death; “it is appointed un- 
to men once to die, and after this judgment.” 


BACKWARD SPAIN 


Is the following true? A Spanish teacher said that 
the reason why Spain was so backward up to ten 
years ago was because the clergy had all the power. 
If anyone were remarkably brilliant they would try 
to have him put to death since they believed him to 
be bewitched.—Tuckahoe 


Just about as true as the exploits 
Muchausen. I wonder if your Spanish teacher 
escaped from being put to death. Incidentally, such 
remarks ought to be investigated by some responsible 
Catholic society. Catholic money goes to support 
the schools, and Catholics have a right to expect that 
the Church be saved from ridicule. 


of Baron 


ERRONIOUS CONSCIENCE 


If a person has a habit of committing a certain ven- 
ial sin, but thinks that it is mortal, would that person 
lose his soul if he should die while in that state of 
sin? Newark. 


Yes, for we must always live according to ou 
conscience. Conscience is the voice of God in each 
one’s soul; “all that is not of faith” (i. e., conscience). 
says St. Paul, “is sin.” Consequently, if a perso: 
commits a sin, which in itself is venial, but he think: 
that it is mortal, he commits a mortal sin if he 
does it. And if he should die in that state he will be 
lost. 


COMMUNICATION 


Sometime ago I made a novena to St. Jude Thad- 
deus for a special favor for which I promised to make 
him better known. I received an answer to my 
prayers, and am asking you to please print something 
about his life. I am sure that many people will 
read it, and that it will encourage devotion to him. 
Cincinnati. 

The folowing extract is taken from a leaflet with 
the Imprimatur of the late Archbishop Moeller of 
Cincinnati. 


VENERATION OF ST. JUDE THADDEUS 
Apostle and Martyr 


By reason of the fearful treason of Judas Iscario 
against our Savior, the name of Judas fell into such 
disrepute that even the holy Apostle Judas Thaddeus 
suffered thereby. It seems our Lord wishes to repai 
the honor of this Apostle by giving aid to those in 
extreme distress, when they invoke this saint. Juda 
Thaddeus was a near relative of Jesus and Mary 
This glorious Apostle was most zealous in spread 
the Gospel. He converted a multitude of soul 
and finished his career by a heroic death. 

Our Lord Himself directed St. Bridget to turn with 
great confidence to St. Jude. “In accordance witl 
his surname ‘Thaddeus’ (the amiable, loving)” s1i 
Jesus, “He will show himself most willing to give 
help.” It is related that this Apostle once appe 
to a devout client and expressed his regret that 
few Christians thought of invoking his aid and | 
tection. 


THANKSGIVING 


Kindly publish this letter of thanks to St. Jude 
Someone very dear to me was in a very ner\ 
condition and everything became disagreeable to | ™. 
I prayed to St. Jude, and promised to publish tha: ks. 
At this writing there is a remarkable improveni<1t. 
Dunmore. 


Please publish my _ heartfelt thanks for a f 
received through the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Pittsbur 
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In the City of the Gentle Saint’ 


cAnent His New Basilica Shrine 


By Louise M. StacpooLe Kenny 


HIS your quaint old town!” 
said Jack mockingly, as the 
train slowed into the station at 
Annecy. Tall factory chimneys 
and long, grey, many-window- 
ed stores were at one side, so 
tall and square and grey, that 

with the long blue columns of smoke rising from 
them, even the neighboring mountains were almost 
hidden. Faintly however, through the haze, we 
caught a glimpse of the Dent de Lafont and Mont 
Vegrier. 

It was decidedly unreasonable; still I was dis- 
appointed. I scarcely knew what I expected. Even 
at Venice and at Florence as I ought to have 
remembered, the gare and its surroundings are 
hopelessly commonplace. ‘Then there was the in- 
evitable Douane. I waited in the musty velvet- 
cushioned bus while Jack swore at the natives in 
strong, terse English, and they replied with smiles, 
grimaces and a volley of what he calls gibberish. 

At last we start. Oh, such dreadfully modern 
streets and houses! I could almost fancy myself 
in,an English manufactory town. Presently we 
drive into the pretty tree-shaded courtyard of the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, there is a coolness about it 
very refreshing after our hot, dusty journey, very 
pleasing, too, is the smiling welcome accorded us 
by a smartly dressed Frenchwoman, who greets us 
as though we were old and dear friends. Not 
English that, at any rate. 

After breakfast next day we started off to ex- 
plore the town. Leaving the straight, intensely 
modern Rue Royale, we reached at last a dark 
mediaeval street, gloomy arcades on both sides, 
under which shrill saleswomen cried their wares— 
vegetables, woolen garments, baskets, the mixture 
of soft goods, hardware, literature, toys, one gen- 
erally finds in a village “Gimbel’s”. Branching 
ff from this street are several dark ways made 
through or under the houses. Where do they lead 
to? Do they terminate in a cul de sac? Somewhat 
reluctantly we entered one, for the odors were 
distinctly unpleasant, and the chill darkness was 
weird and terror-inspiring. 


FTER a few minutes we emerged into a 
bright sun-lit street, intersected by a canal. 
Following it we arrived at the Place de l’Hotel 


de Ville—the Town Hall is a rather handsome 
building, but modern, glaringly, uncompromisingly 
modern. Before us stretched the blue-green waters 
of the lake, bordered on one side by the pretty 
gardens of the Papquier and the Champs de Mars, 
and circled round by graceful, many-colored hills, 
with white villages, and slim church spires rising 
beneath them. ‘There in the distance is Talloires, 
where there is an old Benedictine Abbey, now used 
as a restaurant, and Menthon where St. Bernard 
was born. 

Not the St. Bernard, not the ascetic and famous 
Abbot of Clairvaux, he, who drew up the statutes 
of the Knights Templars, and preached with such 
glowing eloquence that he kindled the fire of 
enthusiasm in the hearts of people of many nations, 
sending them to the East to fight the Second Cru- 
sade under the banners of France, England and 
Germany. No; Menthon is the birthplace of a less 
renowned saint but one who like his great name- 
sake was holy in word and deed, and who in his 
way did much to help the people of his time, and 
whose work endures, for it was he who founded 
the Hospices of the Great and Little St. Bernard. 

Those are the refuges where so many weary and 
foot-sore travellers have found safety, rest and 
refreshment. The famous St. Bernard dogs are 
called after him, those faithful and intelligent 
beasts, who have discovered and saved so many 
unfortunates, lost and snowcovered on the heights 
of the Alps. It was his dream to save life thus, 
and to carry it out, he fled from his home to Aosta 
where he became a priest. The little room in 
which he slept on the night before he set forth 
is still shown in the old Chateau de Menthon. It is 
now a Chapel. 


*In 1911; the Visitation Nuns were compelled by 
the French government to leave their beautiful 
Church and Monastery and to retire to the heights 
of Semnoz where they had erected a new Convent and 
where the Basilica was planned in honor of St. Francis 
de Sales and St. Jane de Chantal. On the same day 
the relics of the blessed Saints were translated to the 
crypt of the Monastery. When the Basilica is com- 
pleted, this year they will be solemnly translated to 
what we trust will be their final resting place. 

On the 20th August 1911, our beloved Pontiff 
Pius XI, then Monsignor Ratti, offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in the Nuns Choir and in March 
1925 he extended his blessing to all those in any 
instrumental in the erection of this great shrine. 


Way 
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ST. JEANNE de CHANTAL 


On the opposite side of the Canal du Vasse is a 
fine church. Was it the Visitation? 

“No!” replied an old woman when I questioned 
“it is the Church and Convent of the Nuns of St. 
Joseph, but further on in the Rue de la Providence 
is the Berceau de la Visitation. ‘Their monastery 
and church are in the Rue Royale, and there too 
are the bodies of the Blessed Francois de Sales and 
of St. Jeanne Francoise de Chantal. Madame 
must go and see them, they are enclosed in waxen 
effigies, life-size and life-like.” 

But first for that “Cradle!” It is an ugly old 
house, situated half way up a steep hill, it also be- 
longs to the Nuns of St. Joseph. 

One of them opened the door for us. “The 
House is not shown now, Madame,” she told me, 
“the Bishop does not allow it, but you may see 
the Chapel.” 

We did. 

It is on the left of the entrance, very small, 
low ceilinged and dark. 

“Yes, Madame, this is the identical Chapel to 
which St. Francis brought St. Jeanne de Chantal, 
Mademoiselle Jacqueline Favre, Mademoiselle 
Charlotte de Brechard and the good lay Sister 
Anne Jacqueline Coste in June 1710. These are 
the portraits of the holy founders, one on each side 


of the altar. That of St. Francis is supposed to 
be wonderfully like him.” 


T was so dark I could scarcely see, but fortun- 
ately a stray sunbeam just then lit up the 
gloomy room and I saw smiling down on me, the 
kind, gentle face of the saintly Bishop of Geneva. 
That face with the round fair beard that he de- 
signedly wore of an unfashionable cut, leaving the 
full, finely-curved lips quite visible. The chin is 
square and firm, the forehead wide, the eyebrows 
slightly arched. The blue eyes have a good-humor- 
ed expression, yet with a touch of quiet raillery, 
Yes, I felt sure the portrait was a good one, thus 
he must have looked, the genial, generous, warm- 
hearted man, who always had a kind word, and a 
bright smile for the most importunate intruder, 
though he probably never used that word, never 
considering the most tiresome bore, or the most per- 
sistent beggar, an intruder. 

St. Jeanne de Chantal looks made of sterner 
stuff, unbending, rigorous, one can easily fancy her 
stepping over the prostrate body of her only son 
when he vainly tried by throwing himself before 
her, to bar her way to the cloister. 

What a glorious day that must have been in the 
leafy month of June when Francis de Sales con- 
ducted her to her long-desired home. His brothers 
Louis and Jean Francois led her two devoted com- 
panions Charlotte de Brechard and Jacqueline 
Favre. When they reached the house Jeanne cried 
out enthusiastically: “Voici, mes soeurs, le lieu de 
notre délices et de notre repos.” 

They knelt, those chosen souls, in front of this 
very altar, and probably then as now an errant sun- 
beam played on their bowed heads, and lit up the 
fair close-cropped hair of Francis, until it shone 
golden like an aureole. He recited three times the 
Gloria Patri, and after addressing them in a few 
pithy words of encouragement he and his brothers 
left them. 

“The happiest night we ever spent!” Charlotte 
de Brechard and Jacqueline Favre afterwards de- 
clared, for though they had not a sou, and were 
destitute of both food and fuel, yet, they had found 
rest for their souls, and were content to trust in 
Providence to supply their bodily wants. Madame 
de Chantal however spent a restless night, troubled 
by many things, but with the dawn, her anxieties 
vanished and her weary spirit found repose. 

On October 30th 1612, they removed to 
larger house in the city, they numbered then eight 
professed sisters and eight novices, and it was there 
and not at the little maison de la Perriére (as it 
was then called) that Francis de Sales announced 
to Jeanne de Chantal his decision to give up his 
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riginal design, submitting with heroic resignation 
to the opinions of Cardinal de Marquemont, aban- 
doning his own cherished plans, and ready with 
his usual whole-hearted energy to start remodel- 
ing the Order on its new lines. He had fondly 
dreamed that the nuns might lead the life of Mary 
ind Martha, but now it was to be the life of 
Mary only, a life of prayer and contemplation, in 
which the Sisters were to work out their own 
anctification, but they were not to go forth as he 
had intended, into the highways and byways to 
nurse the sick, give alms to the poor, and pray be- 
de the dying. 


 Ponieny: the Berceau, we walked through 
narrow lanes and dark arcaded streets until 
we reached a sun-lit square, and saw towering over 
us the gloomy church of Notre Dame de Liesse. 

It was founded in the twelfth century, and has 

‘een often since restored, and probably very little 
f the original edifice remains, but as it is, its 
ssociations are interesting; the period at which 
ich separate door, window or aisle was added 
matters little, except to an antiquarian. 

In 1567 the Holy Winding Sheet was brought 
here by Anne d’Este, the wife of James, Duke of 
Savoy. Among the pilgrims who came to venerate 
this holy relic, was Madame de Boissy, who drove 
in from the Chateau de Sales near Thorens, about 
eight miles from Annecy. While kneeling in 
reverent contemplation of the marks made by the 
Sacred Wounds of Our Saviour, her soul was filled 
with holy joy, in the fervor of her enthusiasm she 
offered to Him her unborn child promising to dedi- 
cate it to the Divine Service. A few months later, 
on August 2Ist., at the Chateau de Sales her 
first born son saw the light. He was the future 
Prince Bishop of Geneva and the Founder of the 
Order of the Visitation. He was baptized when 
only a few hours old at the parish church of the 
little village of Thorens and received the names of 
Francis Bonaventure. 

Years later, when preaching in this same church 

Notre Dame to a numerous congregation, a 
white dove descended from Heaven, and rested on 

s shoulder. Both these events are commemorated 

1 white marble tablets hung on the walls. 

We went to the cathedral, it was only a short 
distance. It was very cold inside notwithstanding 

‘ intense heat, and the brilliant sunshine outside, 
When one shivers in it with the thermometer stand- 
nz at 90°, what must it be in the winter? 

Near the door is a very old confessional, hacked 

d chipped in places, doubtless by devout pilgrims. 
We are told it is that in which the gentle Saint 
listened to so many tales of woe, comforted the 


heart-broken, gave absolution to the sin-laden, 
brought peace and happiness to troubled world- 
weary souls, 


HE pulpit from which Francis first preached, 

next claimed our attention. He prepared the 
sermon for Corpus Christi; but did not deliver it 
until the Octave. When the crucial moment 
arrived, he was so nervous, he had scarce strength 
to mount the pulpit, but recommending himself to 
God, he took his courage in both hands, and no 
sooner had he started, than he at once forgot 
himself, and became absorbed in the sublime sub- 
ject he had chosen—the Blessed Eucharist. The 
large congregation hung spell-bound on his words, 
many shed tears; and all afterwards declared that 
seldom had it been their lot to listen to so beautiful 
and fervent a discourse. 

A few months later, December 18th, 1593—he 
was ordained priest by the Bishop of Geneva, and 
five years subsequently was elected his coadjutor. 
He did not long enjoy the counsels and guidance of 
the saintly prelate whose death he heard of when 
returning from Paris four years later. 

He hastened home, made a long retreat at the 
Chateau de Sales, and was consecrated Bishop in 


the parish church of Thorens. He spent a few 
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days in prayer and meditation, then went to Annecy 
and formally took possession of the See of Geneva. 

Two years later while preaching the Lenten 
Sermons at Dijon, he noticed one lady in parti- 
cular, who never missed a discourse, and kept her 
eyes riveted upon him. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, was tall, dark, austere-looking. He 
recognized her as the widow he had seen in the 
vision in which God had revealed to him that he 
and she would be the founders of a new religious 
order. 

“Who is that pale, stately woman in heavy weeds, 
who listens so attentively?” he asked André 
Fremiot. 

“She is my sister, Madame la Baronne de 
Chantal!” André replied. 

A meeting was arranged, and from their first 
interview these two noble generous souls under- 
stood each other. Jeanne de Chantal had also had 
a vision in which she had seen the gentle saint, and 
Christ had made known to her, that he would one 
day be her spiritual guide. 

“Are you going to spend the rest of your life 
here?” Jack’s voice broke in upon my reverie. 
“Tt’s nearly five. You have been here for hours, 
and, wonder of wonders, have forgotten your 
tea. Why, I have had mine, and been all round 
the town, and I believe you did not even miss me. 
Come for a row on the lake, and leave the rest of 
the churches for tomorrow. Surely you have had 
enough of your Saint for one day. To my mind he 
is most uninteresting! There are some really in- 
teresting ancient houses and curious gateways in the 
quaint, narrow streets, and such queer sign-boards 
over the shops. “Le Lion Rouge de Savoie.” ‘Au 
tigre jaune.” “Le chien aux yeux bleus.” Imagine 
buying your cigars and hairpins from yellow. tigers 
and blue-eyed dogs.” 


Wit our sight-seeing was over for the day. 
: The row on the lake was delightful—the 
setting sun cast a mystic golden glory over the 
translucent waters, gradually it faded into mel- 
lower shades, till finally it sank to rest, leaving the 
clear grey-blue light of a moonlit night.” The 
surrounding hills as they grew darkly purple, 
seemed to come nearer. 

At that hour there were no noisy steamers or 
picturesque fishing boats on the lake, at least we 
could not see any. It was all ours, we felt com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the world. The 
lights of the town gleamed and twinkled inviting- 
ly; for this solitude a deux though pleasant at first, 
ended by getting on one’s nerves, gladly we landed 
at the Embarcadere. 

“How much?” Jack asked the old woman who 


hired out the boats—the same nice, white-capped, 
rosy-cheeked individual who had shown me the 
Church of St. Joseph in the morning. 

“One franc, twenty-five centimes,” she answer- 
ed. 

As we had been rowing for over two hours, it 
was absurdly little. Slowly sauntering through th: 
dimly-lighted streets we passed a remarkably quain: 
ancient church. In the moonlight it looked roman- 
tically mediaeval, its rugged outlines were softene: 
and idealized, the wear and tear of the centurie 
was hidden, only its graceful beauty was visible. 

I insisted on entering. It was quite dark, sav 
where the red lamp of the sanctuary gleamed star- 
like in the distance, and a few candles burned 
dimly before a sacred image. A devotional churc) 
in that dim religious light, whatever it might be by 
the garish light of day, yet almost too dream-lik 
for solid piety—one in which, “the world forget- 
ting by the world forgot”, a visionary might in- 
dulge in a sensuous devotion—earth’s troubles ani 
sorrows seeming so far away, a mystical Heaven 
so near. 


OST in a dream, I forgot the present, seeing 
strange people and scenes of a bygone age. 
The church was no longer empty; it was crowded 
with gaily-dressed women in coif and stomacher, 
their hair hidden by their strange caps, with cava- 
liers in doublet and hose, with long curling locks 
and clanging swords. There were the tillers of 
the soil and the artisans with their wives and 
daughters dressed as the peasants in some of the 
remote parts of Switzerland are at the present day. 
I pictured to myself the Holy Sacrifice being 
offered up, and I saw the reverent devotion of the 
congregation as they bowed their heads in prayer. 
Then the little bell tingles—“Domine non sum 
dignus,” says the priest in accents of holy fervor. 
Men and women kneel at the rails, and amongst 
them is a boy of ten—a boy with long golden 
curls and a slender graceful figure and as Francis 
de Sales for the first time receives Our Lord, !i's 
fair face is lit up with seraphic joy. But what is 
the joy that illumines his countenance making | 
shine like that of an angel, to the intense consum 
ing love that fills his innocent soul? . 
Years later, when he preached in this church, !'s 
face really became transfigured, shining with : 
heavenly radiance, while burning words fell from 
his lips, and his hearers were so carried out of 
themselves, away from their own petty cares and 
daily worries, that they fancied they were listeni»¢ 
to the seraphic discourse of a blessed saint from 

Paradise. 

Concluded in next issue 
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Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Eprrep by N. M. Law 


THE OSBORN METHOD 


The Taungs skull, dug up in South Africa, was 
the latest of the “missing links” to lend itself to 
conjectural portraiture. That this pseudo-scienti- 


fic method of representing evolutionary conjecture 
in plastic art is valuable only as a pastime we are 
assured by Marcelin Bouele, one of the world’s 
greatest students of Paleolithic man, from whose 
“Les Hommes Fossiles” the Rock quotes: 


Some true savants have published portraits, covered 
with flesh and hair, not only of the Neanderthal Man. 
whose skeleton is known well enough to-day, but also 
of the Man of Piltdown, whose remnants are so 
iragmentary; of the Man of Heidelberg, of whom we 
have only the lower jawbone; of the Pithecanthropus, 
of whom there exists only a piece of the cranium and 
two teeth. Such reproductions may have their place 
in works of the lowest popularization. But they very 
much deface the books, though otherwise valuable, 
into which they are introduced....These attempts, 
made by medical men, are much too hypothetical, 
because we do not possess a single element for the 
reconstruction of the basis of the brain case, or of 
the jawbones. We are surprised to see that a great 
paleontologist, Osborn, publishes efforts of this kind. 
Dubois proceeded still farther in the realm of im- 
agination when he exhibited a plastic and painted 
reproduction of the Pithecanthropus. Men of science 
—and of conscience—know’' the difficulties of such 
attempts too well to regard them as anything more 
than a pastime. 


OUR RACE-MEMORY 


Psychology also is commandeered as a medium 
to waft us back to anthropoidal days. Thus his 
“Race-Memory” helps a “Dazed Darwinian” in 
G. Ks Weekly to recall how he disported himself 
in that early era: 


I remember, I remember 
Long before I was born, 

The tree-tops where my racial self 
Went dancing round at morn. 


Green waving archipelagos, 
Great gusty bursts of blue 

In my race-memory I recall 
(Or I am told I do.) 


* * * * * 


Low crawling Fundamentalists 
Glared up through the green mist, 
I hung upon my tail in heaven 
A Firmamentalist. 


The past was bestial ignorance: 
I feel a little flunky, 

To think I’m further off from heaven 
Than when I was a monkey. 


CURE BY PARODY 


In the same journal we find the versatile editor 
taking a hand at parody. He is inspired by the 
symposium in the London Daily Express to which 
several prominent people contributed their notions 
about religion. Among the religions of the future 
proposed by G. K. we find Environmental Ethics 
thus described: 


The first hint of this profound revolution of thought 
may be found in a paradox sometimes thrown out by 
that emotion follows on the use of func- 
tion, rather than causes it; as when an enlightened 
Internationalist runs away, his running frightens him 
rather than his fright causing him to run. When this 
principle is properly established, it will be possible 
to compel the spiritual powers, as it were, by merely 
placing ourselves in the position in which they have 
previously appeared. A secular example may be 
based on the story of Archimedes who thought of 
the principle of the lever in his bath. Let the modern 
man of science merely take a bath, then leap out of 
it and so on, and in the excitement of his public 
appearance it is probable that some great scientific 
truth will occur to his mind. So if a man were 
continually falling off horses along the Damascus 
road, the time would inevitably come when a divine 
revelation would be accorded to him like that of St. 
Paul. Some have maintained that the habit of being 
burned alive would certainly be followed by the forma- 
tion in the mind of some religious belief; but modern 
thinkers do not favor this method. 


biologists, 


ROOTERS FOR VOLSTEAD 


It has long been suspected that a referendum 
would not reveal the choice of the people as to the 
real issue of Prohibition. ‘“‘Mannie” Kessler, re- 
puted to be the wealthiest of the bootleggers, plain- 
ly confirms that suspicion in an interview with 
Collier’s: 

People ask me whether the Prohibition law will 
ever be repealed. I don’t think so. I don’t see how 
it can be. Too many politicians and too many crooks 
are making big reputations, or big money, through 
prohibition....They will not let the saloonkeeper 
come back if they can help it. 


OUR BETTER ENGLISH 
St. John Ervine is an Englishman, novelist, 
playwright and dramatic editor of the London 
Observer. He says: 


Americans enunciate English more clearly than 
English people do. His Holiness the Pope lately 
remarked that he understood English better when he 
heard it from Americans than when he heard it from 
Englishmen. 

What is one to do with the parson who whines 
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through the liturgy of the church like a sick hyena? 
One goes to church and hears a curate debasing the 
coins of speech by turning a prayer like the third col- 
lect of evensong into a miserable moan. How often 
have we heard that prayer spoken like this: 

“Laten ow deukness, we besee Thee, 00 Law, and 
bay Thay gray mehey defen us fawn all pawls and 
danjahs of theese nate for the lahv of Thay ownly 
Son, ah Saveyah, Jesas Chreest.” 

It is Oxford, “polate, refaned Oxfohd” that is 
spoiling the English language in England...I implore 
teachers and persons in authority to insist on the 
Oxford voice being put where now happily the Ox- 
ford trousers have been put. If children at schools 
persist in saying “lechchah” and “fewchah”, wallop 
them. Let there be masculinity in our language. 
And to all curates and priests and bishops I say this, 
that you should be unfrocked for whining and bleat- 
ing your way through the lovliest liturgy in the 
world. 


ARE THERE REAL ATHEISTS? INFIDELS? 


In reaching out for fame as an “infidel” Mr. 
Burbank discovered promptly that the public ap- 
preciated him much better as the wizard of the 
spineless cactus. Incidentally, the Dearborn Inde- 


pendent agrees with the old Scholastics as to the 
incompatibility of atheism and normal mentality: 


Mr. Luther Burbank wishes to be regarded as an 
infidel. He exhibits a rather unusual relish for the 
word, unusual except in callow minds. It is some- 
times found in youngsters who are sowing their 
philosophic oats. But the word itself continues in use 
among those who do not understand its meaning. 
Mr. Burbank thinks he would like to be known as 
a “true infidel,” but if he succeeds in his desire he will 
first have to be one. And if he becomes one he will 
be the first since the dawn of intelligence. The 
human mind is constitutionally unable to support 
true infidelity or atheism. Even the lowest forms of 
barbarism have failed to produce an atheistic tribe. 
Atheism, which is the heart of infidelism, simply does 
not exist, and cannot coexist with sanity. So that in 
this respect, like all amateurs in this field, Mr. Bur- 
bank does not know what he is talking about. It 
looks well in a newspaper headline but it does not 
stand analysis. 


AS A POET SEES IT 


The inexcusability of unbelief in a mind con- 
fronted by the visible creation was authoritatively 
stated by St. Paul. And the idea of God as First 
and Sustaining Cause has often inspired the poets 
as it does Louis Ginsberg in “The Watchmaker 
Muses”, contributed to The Lyric West: 


There! It is fixed! At last it’s done! 

How beautiful to see it run! 

For cogs, obedient to law, 

Are intercaught without a flaw; 

And with a calm, unhurried speeding, 

A steady strength the springs are feeding. 


How delicate and gossamer 

The little springs and spirals whir, 

Till wheel and coil and cog and catch 
With mightier wheels and spirals match; 
And all this ticking and this beating 
Are but diminished sounds, repeating 


The movements of a greater clock, 

The thunder of whose tick and tock 

Forever rolls without a pause, 

Reverberating heavenly laws.... 

The strength that stirs from out these springs 


Goes leaping out in planets’ rings— 
This spring, that’s bit by bit unbending, 
Is hurling constellations, sending 

What spinning suns forever wending! 
This coil winds out into the sky 

To spirals of the Nebulae; 

About this balance-wheel, with ease 

Are pivoted the Pleiades: 

This little watch will but rehearse 

The ticking of the universe! 

Does Some One coil the cunning springs 
Of all the whirling starry rings? 

Does Some One wind, beyond recall, 
The greatest ticking clock of all?— 
What springs and spirals does He trace, 
As I do o’er this watch’s case? 


UP FOR THE MINISTRY 
William Z. Ripley, in the Atlantic Monthly, 


illustrates the puzzling character of consolidation 
in modern finance with the story of a colored 
candidate for the ministry who was requested by 
the examining Board to name some character in 
the Bible and tell all he knew about it. We are 
more interested in the thoroughness of the candi- 
date’s course in Scripture. Thus the candidate: 

‘Ah thinks Ah’ll take Jezebel. Jezebel, she was a 
hussy, a-settin’ up at a winder when David come 
down along th’u’ Jerusalem. An’ she hollered at ’im. 
An he said, “Ef I got a frien’ up there, let him th’ow 
her down.” An’ ’e had a frien’ up there, an’ ’e th’od’d 
‘er down. An’ David said, “Let ’im th’ow ‘er down 
again.” An’ ’e th’ow'd ’er down again. An’ David 
said, “Let ’im th’ow ’er down seventy times seven.” 
An ’e th’ow’d ’er down seventy times seven. An’ she 
busted into a thousand pieces. An’ they gathered up 
the fragments that nothin’ be lost. An’ de question 
are: Whose wife am she at de Reserrecshum?” 


LEGITIMATE—A MISNOMER 


There has been a revolution in theatrical enter- 
tainment whereby the so-called legitimate stage 
now surpasses the burlesque in catering to the 
lascivious. We have this on the authority of 
America’s favorite comedian, Fred Stone, who 
declares: 

You can see a much cleaner show to-day in a 
burlesque house than on the legitimate stage. There 


are three clean musical shows in Chicago that are 


“turning them away.” They are drawing bigger 


houses than any smutty show ever got. 


On being asked why she never married, Marie 
Corelli said: ‘“There is no need, for I have three 
pets at home which answer the same purpose as a 
husband—a dog which growls every morning, a 
parrot which swears all the afternoon, and a 
cat which comes home late at night. 
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The Passion of the Mexican Church 


The Wherefore of the Persecution of @atholicism 


By CuHar.es E. Hopson 


T was suddenly sprung on us the 

11th of February, when a 

dozen Spanish priests were 

suddenly sent under guard 

from the Mexican Capital to 

Vera Cruz to be expelled from 

the country. Then began also 

the expulsion of nuns from their convents, the 

closing and sealing of their schools, orphanages, 

ind almshouses, the sealing of private chapels, the 

losing of churches—four in the capital on one day 

-on mere technicalities, the forcible breaking up 
of demonstrations of pro- 


own lucubrations. Here, then, follows the article 


in question. 


HE petition of a group of thousands of 
Catholics at Puebla to the Congress of the 
Union, organized by the League for the Defence 
of Religion, for the reform of the Constitution 
of 1917 and for the removal from it of all re- 
strictions of liberty of conscience in teaching and 
in public worship, is a supremely interesting docu- 
ment. ‘This petition, drawn up strictly in con- 
formity with the law, will be followed, so we are 
told, by others, which will 





test against this by 
women, the police beating 
ladies of society with the 
butts of their carbines, 
the threat of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to 
punish those who hung 
symbols of mourning on 
the facades of their houses 
as disloyal to the Constitu- 
tion and, in case these 
demonstrators were 
Government employes, de- 
privation of their offices. 

The daily papers have 
been full of such occur- 


of these 


respondent.—Eds. 





There are some 
advise against alarm and harsh criti- 
cism of the Mexican authorities, claim- 
ing that the real motives of the latter 
in the present persecution of the Catho- 
lic Church and clergy, are not with 
certainty divulged to us. 

However, that there has been no ex- 
aggeration of facts and that the motives 
authorities 
malignant is sufficiently clear from 
the authentic observations of our cor- 


have hundreds of thousands 
of signatures. But, even 
though this should not 
happen, it is indisputable 
that, what ever may be the 
number of the petitioners, 
these the im- 
mense majority of the 
Mexicans. For, some 
Protestants and other re- 
ligionists, some hundreds 
of agnostics, and _ others 
who call themselves Chris- 
tians, but who do not be- 
long to any known sect, 


who optimistically 


represent 


are altogether 








rences these three -weeks 

past, adding forcible protests and criticism of this 
sudden outbreak of Governmental violence, and 
they clearly manifest popular sentiment. Why, 
you ask, if the majority of the nation is opposed 
to this tyranny, do they tolerate it? Because the 
Government having the army and the physical 
power, suppresses all manifestations of “fanatical” 
protest on the parts of Knights of Columbus, and 
ither such-like organizations. 

We read in our morning paper, March 2nd, 
that the Bishop of Oklahoma, speaking in Brook- 
lyn on the 28th of February, said: “This tirade 
gainst the Church is to cover up something else, 
nd this time the something else is the confiscation 
f the capital of Americans in Mexico.” 

However this may be, it may be better to trans- 
ite an editorial from this morning’s Excelsior, 
1¢ leading daily of the Capital, than to give one’s 


form an__insignificant 
minority, which does not 
deprive Mexico of the character of an eminently 
Catholic country. 

This incontrovertable fact, if our country were 
a true democracy, would suffice to give this petition 
due consideration; but the best proof that it is not 
such a democracy is that this Constitution, espec- 
ially in its anti-religious provisions, was drawn up 
by those who were not the legitimate representatives 
of the nation. And the fact that these laws are 
still in force shows that the will of this majority 
will not be heeded or taken into account. 

It is apparent that Mexico is passing through 
one of the most painful periods of its sorrowful 
history, during which all its aspirations for liberty 
and progress have been mocked at, and the ten- 
dency has been toward tyranny and ancient bar- 
barism. It may be well to inquire whether these 
woeful conditions have their cause in the real 
national character. 
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The history of the Mexican conflict between 
Church and State may be summed up in a few 
lines. During the war of independence, this con- 
flict lacked importance for the Church was 
closely aligned with the colonial power. From 
1808 many of its members had worked for our 
emancipation and from 1810 to 1821, curates and 
friars, such as Hidalgo, Morelos, and Matamoras, 
and the friars, Servando Teresa de Mier, Juan 
Salazar, and Bernardo Conde, had fought and 
died for it, not omitting a certain bishop, Abad y 
Quiepo, who had justified it. Temples and convents 
were respected, though they had to suffer from 
certain profanations and sackings by the revolu- 
tionary hordes. Later, when in the combat between 
the imperialists and republicans, followed by the 
struggle between the centralists and federalists, the 
Church supported imperialism and centralism, it 
thereby lost influence until, in the revolution of 
Ayutla, the liberal party showed itself directly 
opposed to it, without however, being opposed to 
religion, except that it confiscated ecclesiastical 
property, as many kings had done, and separated 
Church and State. ‘The Church then made a great 
error; it formed part of the conservative party 
which brought about the French intervention, and 
the establishment of the ephemeral Empire of 
Maximilian. But, this overthrown, and the Republic 


reéstablished, with those thoroughgoing liberals, 
Juarez and Lerdo de Tejada, this opposition of 
Church and State diminished, and the tendency 
expressed in Cavour’s maxim, “A free Church 


within a free State,” began to appear, until it 
became an actual reality during the latter 
period of the popular dictatorship of 
General Porfirio Diaz. He was the only real 
statesman Mexico has had. And although he 
maintained the liberal Laws of Reform as a politi- 
cal necessity, and as a check on clerical influence, 
respect for all religions was then the rule. For, 
the Spencerian agnostics of the so-called “Scienti- 
fic” group, seeing that reason was powerless to 
conceive of First Causes, could not well oppose 
faith remedying this impotence. 


HE Church took no part in Madero’s revolu- 

tion of 1910. It had profited by the lessons of 
the past, and refused to meddle with politics, not- 
withstanding that Madero permitted and stimulated 
the formation and activity of a Catholic party. 
The Church acted similarly both at the time of 
Madero’s assassination in 1913, and subsequently, 
let its calumniators say what they may, about its 
decisive influence in the rebellion, and the resulting 
government of Huerta. 


Thus the revolution of 1914 had no possible 


reason for persecuting the Church Catholic as it 
did, and the outrages on and slaughtering of priests 
had no other cause but that they tacitly or publicly 
reprobated, as did all cultured and honorable 
people, the disorder, attacks on property, and 
assassinations which characterized all the revolu- 
tionary agitators, stamping our affairs with an in- 
delible seal. If any one then received foreign 
support it was certainly not the Catholic clergy. 

This hatred of Catholicism which so unaccount- 
ably broke forth from the midst of the Constitu- 
ent Congress of Queretaro would not have bee: 
unanimous as it was if in 1917 as in 1857 al! 
social classes of Mexico had taken part in th: 
election of deputies to that Congress. But n 
one appeared there to represent the national tradi- 
tion, the respect for the rights of foreigners whic! 
Juarez so resolutely supported, or that respect for 
liberty of conscience which obtains throughout th: 
entire civilized world. In violently effecting th: 
separation of Church and State, they converted 
the latter into a tyrant converting the Catholics 
into pariahs, as in Rome under Domitian, in Eng- 
land during the reign of Henry VIII, and in 
Geneva under the mystical dictatorship of Calvin. 

Malicious but perhaps veracious tongues, hav: 
asserted that President Wilson exercised some in- 
fluence on the formation of the Carta Magna ot 
1917. However noxious to humanity the deceit- 
ful, dictatorial spirit of that atrabilious dignitary 
may be considered,—this dignitary who had in his 
hands, firstly the destinies of Mexico, and later 
that of the world, causing irreparable woes to 
both,—it is not possible to deny that he respected 
liberty of conscience, nor should we attribute, 
either to him or to his successors, the systematic 
violation of such liberty by this legislation. And 
the best proof of this is that during nine years, 
whilst Carranza and Obregon governed, these laws 
remained a dead letter, at least in their most illegal 
features. 

Yet now, not only are their most tyrannical 
regulations strictly applied, but they go beyond the 
liberty-killing text, violating, despite the protests 
of liberals and believers, liberty of teaching, pro- 
hibiting religious education in all schools, primary, 
secondary, and preparatory; condemning foreign 
priests to an ostracism which is not contemplated in 
our laws; the closure of seminaries; the maltreat- 
ment of convents, even of those unions of hol) 
women who give gratuitous aid to the sick, as th: 
Servants of Mary and others; stretching the doc- 
trine of State ownership of the temples to inclu: 
even private oratories; in short, persecuting th: 
Catholics, both lay and ecclesiastical, even in the 
dwellings, with fury and unheard of violence. 
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ND why? Nothing in the social and political 

life of our country justifies such excesses, 
and nothing that we learn of the course of opinion 
and action in foreign countries explains it in the 
slightest degree. Neither in France, in Italy, in 
England, in Spain, in Belgium, in the United 
States, in Argentina, in Brazil, in Peru, in any 
country in short, are there conflicts and persecutions 
of a religious nature; and even Bolshivik Russia, 
which recently opposed all religions, now leaves 
them in peace, respecting the liberty of worship. 

Ah! but here, perhaps, is the point. Doubtless 
Russia has restrained her anti-religious action in 
pursuance of her actual program of artful compro- 
mise with the principles and practices of the civil- 
ized world. But Zinovieff has told us in his recent 
declarations, received by cable, that this change in 
Russia is but transitory, and that the Bolshivik 
program is still being carried out in the world, 
especially in South America. 

And as South America, for Europeans, com- 
mences at the Rio Grande no one can deny that 
“si non e vero e ben trovato,” that Zinovieff has 
given us the key to this enigma.” 

It may be well to cite from this morning’s paper 
some instances of what is happening. 
occur every day. 

CHIHUAHUA, March 1.—The excitement 
amongst Catholics has increased because yesterday 
a great public demonstration, seeking to obtain the 
dismissal of the Director General of Education, 
was prohibited. This functionary has extended the 
restrictions of article III, and has initiated the 
closure of important religious establishments, with 
the exception of Protestant ones. 

For this purpose more than five thousand per- 
sons assembled in the Lerdo Park but, when they 
were about to parade through the principal streets 
and avenues of the city, they were prevented. 


Such notices 


Snow 


(Written 


By 


Little white air ships sailing whither, 
Where do you come from, where do you go: 
Who is the Pilot that steers you thus cunningly, 
Whose is the Hand that fashioned you sof 


Wee white snow birds shedding your feathers 
Over the meadow, the field and the brook 
Nestling in hamlets, on mountain, in tree-top, 
Lining with down the nest of the rock. 


for 


M. C 


The people duly acquiesced but public discon- 
tent grows. ‘The order to suspend the manifesta- 
tion was given by the Governor of the State and 
by the Chief of Military Operations. 

In compliance with the orders of the Govern- 
ment, the old college of “Luz Savifion” has been 
closed in the suburb of Tacubaya. This has caused 
great discontent amongst all the families in the 
“City of the Martyrs,” for they consider that there 
was not the slightest reason for such action. 

As we learn from a most reliable person, the 
professors of the establishment were sent to Vera- 
Cruz to be expelled the Republic as Spanish priests, 
which is not the case, as they were only masters 
in the place, acting, moreover, in harmony with the 
law. 

The college of “Luz Savifion” has for many 
years been one of the best, and many of the ex- 
pelled professors have taught the children of Tacu- 
baya for about twenty-five years, having thus gain- 
ed the sympathy and esteem of the good society of 
the place. 

Contrast this act of closure with the significant 
fact that recently one of the pupils was given a 
prize by the Society of Mexican Forestry for his 
excellent work, which shows the efficiency and 
scope of the teaching there given, for which the 
teaching staff of the school was officially congratu- 
lated. 

As we say, the closure of the college has, for 
these reasons, been held as unjustifiable, and has 
called forth a unanimous protest from the heads of 
families there. 

On the other hand, we have the following. 

The Federation of Workmen’s Syndicates of the 
Federal District express their support of the 
Government in its action of enforcing the law of 
worship, and for forbidding 


foreign priests from 
ministering in Mexico. 


Flakes 
a Child) 


. KELLEY 


Myriad white stars floating in ether, 

Over vast worlds flash your tiny white light. 
Like fire-flies in summer, you beckon me onward, 
But dare I to follow, you fade from my sight. 


Little white blossoms weaving your petals 

In garlands of pearl to deck Mother Earth, 
Bereft of her charms, your beauty you lend her 
To comfort her lonely heart, waiting Spring’s birth. 
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Lovita 


True Beauty (reated to the 


Image and Ltkeness of God 


By Caruat Canty 


» Was a very tiny person with 

a great imagination that seemed 

as strange for a small mind as 

her two deep blue eyes seemed 

much too big for her little 

white face. Even when she 

was but a few summers old, 

she had acquired the habit of saying serious things 

that evoked laughter from the grown-ups who 

never understood her. Her mother alone, her 

beautiful mother, whose voice was like dripping 

sunshine, was the only one with whom she felt 
wholly at ease. 

Her mother called her Lovita, her little love, 
and although her father had at first laughed at the 
name as being too sentimental, he too fell into 
using it, since it was so particularly suited to his 
little, faunlike daughter. And soon everybody 
forgot what her real name was and she was always 
called Lovita. 

As much as Lovita wanted to, she could never 
approach her father with the fond intimacy that 
existed between her and her mother. Hadn’t he 
roared until his voice chu-chugged like Uncle 
Paul’s motor boat when in an unwonted burst of 
confidence she had told him she remembered when 
she was born. 

“You do, eh?” he said and after another fit of 
chugging, tried to make her tell him what she 
remembered about it. But Lovita’s confidence 
silently folded its wings and she only regarded him 
with those great serious eyes, at the moment grown 
even wider in their ring of soft, brown lashes. All 
his coaxing, irreverently broken as it was by chort- 
ling repetitions of her words, could bring no other 
response save the soft pity her eyes expressed. He 
could never understand, 

But she remembered quite distinctly when she 
had first opened her eyes. The soft gray stillness 
all around her had at first frightened her until she 
became aware of two beautiful lights shining above 
her. Then she knew they were her mother’s eyes. 
The whole room seemed to fill with golden light. 
It seemed to radiate from her mother’s hair but 
when her mother lifted her from her little white 
bed, she saw that it came through the windows 
from the world outside. 

At the sound of her mother’s voice, all the birds 


outside burst into chorus and the breezes that gently 
pushed the curtains back and forth brought into 
the room the lovely perfume that she later learned 
came from the lilacs as they shook the dew from 
their dresses while dancing to the music of bird 
notes. 

She knew her father would never, never under- 
stand if she tried to tell him all this but she remem- 
bered it well. She had never forgotten it. She 
remembered too how, baby fashion, she had reached 
out and tried to clasp this beautiful world, only to 
feel it slip through her fingers like something very 
cool and soft. 


T was the same with her thoughts. As often 
as she tried to put them into words, they slipped 
from her. ‘They were like a little bird she had 
held once, trembling against her fingers as they 
tried to close upon it until finally it slipped through 
them and flew away. Sometimes, though, at night 
when her mother was putting her to bed, she almost 
caught them, but that was only because her mother 
understood them so well and helped her. 

As Lovita grew older, this desire to capture 
beauty grew more poignantly intense. 

“Someday, you will have it for your very own, 
my little Lovita,” her mother had often assured 
her when she wistfully expressed her desire. Her 
mother always knew how to comfort her. 

When she was preparing for her first Commun- 
ion, it seemed that she was very, very close to 
beauty. Sister Angela had told her that God would 
give her anything she asked when she received Him 
for the first time in Holy Communion. Ecstatic- 
ally, Lovita knelt on the little white prie-dieu, 
waiting tremulously as the priest came down the 
altar steps with her Communion lifted above the 
gold ciborium. At that moment she forgot her 
mother and her father, waiting to receive their 
Communions after her. Her only thought was 
that now God would surely give her beauty. 

She prayed for it as best she knew, repeating the 
request anthem-like over and over. The instruc- 
tions Sister Angela had given her about the prayers 
she should include in her Communion were for- 
gotten. Only this one could she repeat. ‘The 
lilies-of-the-valley, wreathing her brown curls, 
nodded their bell-like heads so vigorously that it 
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was a wonder she did not hear them tinkle their 
assurance that God would grant her prayer. 

Afterwards, when her mother held her close, 
isking her about her Communion, all she could say 
was “it was beautiful,” adding wistfully, “but, 
mother, I couldn’t hold it.’ The moment of 
Communion had been caught away from her in the 
zay chatter of the breakfast table and the temp- 
ting feast of dainties her father persisted in urging 
upon her. 

As Lovita slipped from childhood into girlhood, 
the inexplicable lure of beauty had to be veiled 
from the realities of her studies at school and the 
ther girls, to whom she could never talk about 
this inner shrine of her soul. She listened to their 
gay patter, wondering how they could be happy 
thinking only of dresses and parties and, later, the 
young men who took them to dances. 

When Lovita danced, her mind followed the 
music with the sweeping movements of a butterfly 
in a garden of fragrant roses. Invariably she was 
tugged back to earth by the sound of her partner’s 
voice, acclaiming her to be “a corking dancer,” 
which startled her into a ripple of laughter and 
won for her the reputation of being “a right jolly 
girl,” 

In her nightly confidences with her mother, 
which were continued as regularly as her prayers, 
she confessed that while she loved dancing, it was 
not quite beautiful. She would have preferred to 
dance in the garden by herself as she had done 
when a child, but one of the penalties of growing 
up was that convention rather than instinct must 
govern action. 


flees then the artist came. Tall and lithe, 
with dark hair that curled irresistably from 
his sun-bronzed forehead, he seemed to her a being 
that belonged neither to the world of reality nor 
yet to her own mystic world. And still she felt 
that were she to open the door of that world that 
she had kept guarded from all outsiders, he would 
enter it as understandingly as her own thoughts. 
Her great serious eyes followed him with wonder- 
ing fascination at those rare times when his own 
were not intent upon her. 

From the first consciousness of strong attraction, 
they walked together the intimate way of mutual 
understanding. Here at last was one who would be 
able to hold beauty for her. His search for 
beauty was as ardent as her own. ‘Time and time 
again, he tried to obtain her permission to paint her 
picture but as often she deterred him with the re- 
quest to attempt something she thought more beau- 
tiful. She was a hard critic, moreover. His most 
glowing effort received only a reluctant com- 


mendation. She admitted that while he had caught 
a certain degree of beauty, it was not quite com- 
plete. One less zealous would have been dis- 
couraged. 

“Only let me paint you,” he urged, “and it will 
be more beautiful than anything else I can do. 
Please let me try.” She had likened his eyes to 
deep woodland pools with filtered sunlight breaking 
through their reflection of overhanging trees. 
Now they sparkled as though they had caught an 
unveiled vision of the sun. 

Finally when he had succeeded in winning her 
consent, he brought the finished canvass to her, 
eagerly anticipating her enthusiastic satisfaction. 
His very exhilaration penetrated her. For the 
moment her eyes glowed. ‘Truly he was beautiful. 
His youth, his laughing ardor, his whole being 
throbbing with the expression of beauty—all of 
him synthesized beauty—but with the force of 
long habit, a doubt crept insidiously into her mind. 

She turned more calmly to examine the canvass 
he was holding before her. She could not believe 
that the slender girl he had portrayed was herself. 
She was more flowerlike than the hollyhocks around 
her and indeed seemed to sway with them in the 
breeze that made itself felt through the painted 
leaves. ‘The picture held something more indefin- 
able than beauty. But no, it was not her picture. 
She felt there was something he had not quite 
caught. She slowly turned toward him and for the 


first time in her life realized the cruelty of her 
exalted idealism, when even before she spoke she 
saw that he knew her verdict and his eyes fell. 

“But it has beauty,” she tried to console him, 
yet her words had not the assurance he wanted. 
His supremest effort had failed. 


HAT night, there were no bedtime confi- 
Her mother accepted her excuse 
without questioning her. For hours she lay staring 
dully at the white ceiling, filigreed with weird 
moon shadows. How selfish she had been. Always 
aspiring towards beauty, she had never thought of 
the beauty that she might give to others. She might 
have given something of beauty to him—who 
sought it as desirefully as she herself did—and she 
had not done so. How could she have forgotten 
that it was he who brought her nearer to beauty 
than she had ever been before. 

Her eyes must have closed just before dawn, 
for the next instant when she awoke, the whole 
world was vibrant with recreated day. To her it 
seemed a golden replica of that first gray morning 
of her remembrance. Instead of her. mother, 
Beauty herself was bending over her, but again, 
as she reached toward her, she was unable to touch 


dences. 
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her. She could not tell whether this new feeling 
was one of happiness or whether it was only an 
increase of her old wistful sadness. 

Lovita and the artist were married when sum- 
mer was at its height. ‘The ceremony of the 
Mass, the flowers and candles that radiated bene- 
dication from the central Glory of the altar, the 
music, and even more the man at her side—en- 
gulfed her in a supreme sense of beauty. Why 
was it that two silvery tears fell on the lilies she 
carried in her arms? She dared not look up lest 
anyone, and especially he, perceive those other tears 
rising in her eyes. Why was it that as always, even 
at this moment, with beauty all around her, there 
came that inner feeling that it was not quite com- 
plete? 

But in the days succeeding her wedding, Lovita 
knew that she had reached a high pinnacle of hap- 
piness. If a sigh escaped, she told herself it was 
only because her happiness was unbelievable. 


HEN one morning, again so like the one she 
still called her birthday, she opened her eyes 
to a stillness that was very white instead of the soft 
gray of her first awakening. She had the same 
frightened feeling she experienced on the first 
day. Yet not entirely the same. Again, someone 
was bending over her. She was holding some- 
thing bulky and white that she pressed into Lovita’s 
arms. As she felt its light weight drop into the 
cradle of her arms, the color came into her cheeks. 
She caught sight of the tiny face encased in the 
roll of blankets. She felt she must cry out joyously 
but her voice was scarcely a whisper when she 
spoke. ‘The nurse smiled with very evident con- 
descension, but her husband drawing nearer under- 
stood fully. 
“How beautiful he is,” she said, holding the 
small bundle very, very close to her. 


Calvary 


By J. Corson MILLER 


The road is black and tortuous all the way, 
And I had dreamed of moon-kissed nights in May. 


The path is’ strewn with stones and hidden briers, 
And I had pictured trees and rose-lit shires, 


There is a wind that wails the whole day long 
To me who conjured up a thrush’s song. 


Rains chill me to the marrow of the mind, 
Though I had thought warm summer-fields to find. 


I am alone—not one to pace my feet, 
On this stern way no friend a friend shall meet. 


But far ahead, against a menacing sky, 
Between red chinks, a golden Cross looms high; 


And as the storm-clouds break I see a Face, 
And there I know is final resting-place. 


The road is black and savage, but I know 
This is the Way, and this way I shall go! 























) JESUS CRUCIFIED 


THINKING 


STORY is told of adistinguished 
visitor from India who came to 
spend a week in New York. 
Of course the New Yorkers 
were determined to impress 
upon him the difference be- 
tween our twentieth century 
\merica and his own slow-going India; so, they 





What must be the result? Centuries ago the 
Holy Ghost said through His prophet, “with 
desolation is the whole world made desolate because 
there is no man that thinketh in his heart.” And 
unless we Americans as a people do more heartfelt, 
serious thinking about God and our duties toward 
Him, we shall suffer. A noted cartoonist recently 
pictured our place in the modern world by showing 





whirled him through the 
ibways, whisked him up 
the top of the Wool- 
vorth building and down 
gain, sped him about in 
e fastest automobiles, 
made him mingle with the 
“rush-hour” crowds, took 
im to our newspaper 
fices, where our Saturday 
norning papers appear on 
Vriday evening, invited 
im to the midnight life 
f New York, etc. At the 
nd of the week the poor 
sitor was utterly ex- 
vausted. “Well”, he 
used, “you people cer- 
tuinly have a wonderful 
untry; but tell me just 
ne thing, when-do-you- 
t-a-chance-to-think?” 
A wealth of meaning 
s beneath that question,- 
“when do we get a chance 
think?” And the an- 
‘wer to it is, that, as a 


nation, we do not think, that is, we do not think 
ceply and seriously about the all-important ques- 
ns of life, the things of God and our soul. We 








IT is the boast of one of our most 
famous newspaper editors, who writes 
perhaps the most widely read column 
in America that his one ambition is to 
make us think. Recently I was amused 
to learn how he writes his thought- 
provoking column. Each evening he 
gets copies of a number of evening 
papers, skims through them, writes his 
column in twenty or thirty minutes, 
revises it on a ferry boat while rushing 
to make connections for home, and 
sends it back with a secretary for publi- 
cation. 

This man who is so concerned about 
our thinking has not himself time to 
think. 

No time to think! This is the great 
evil with us today. And especially 
have we no time to think of the one 
great thought “Christ Crucified”. 
What shall be the result? 








religious thought? 
can do all this. 


Uncle Sam standing beside 
a table on which were a 
number of silver cups that 
he had won in_ golf, 
tennis, polo etc. But in 
his hands he held another 
cup that was brimming 
over with filth and on 
which was written the one 
word,—“‘Crime.” We are 
forging far ahead of other 
nations in sports and 
pleasures; but we are also 
outdistancing them in 
crime. Men and women 
among us who do think 
seriously are sounding the 
note of warning; and our 
President himself in a 
recent message stressed the 
necessity of sound religious 
thinking. 

But what is it above all 
else that we should think 
about? Is there any one 
thought, that can, so to 
speak, epitomize for us all 


Yes. There is one thought that 
It has been the favorite thought 
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not think about religion. We are too much 
ught up in the whirl and rush of business and 
asure to give our time to spiritual things. For 
nany, religion is simply a conventionality for 
ndays. For many more, it is not even that. 
lore than half of our American population think 
little about religion that they do not so much as 
to church. 


of God Himself from the beginning and will be 
so until the end. That thought is—Christ Crucified. 

Let us see how this thought of Christ Crucified 
is the favorite thought of God and how we are 
drifting swiftly away from all religious thinking 
because we are, as a nation, losing touch with— 
Christ Crucified. 

The Old Testament, we know, was a fore- 
shadowing of the New. There God was fore- 
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telling to the Jews everything that was to come 
with His Divine Son, the Messiah. Now, if we 
read the Old Testament carefully, we shall find 
that, running through it like the motif in a piece 
of music or the theme of a sermon, is one central 
thought,—Christ Crucified. The chief illustration 
of this fact that I shall mention here is the story 
in Exodus of the sacrificed lamb and the bloody 
cross which saved the Jews from the angel of death 
in Egypt, in the seventh plague sent by God upon 
Pharoah and his people. Here the lamb was but 
a picture of the Lamb of God; the bloody cross 
on the doors of the Jews was a type of the bloody 
Cross of Calvary; and as the Hebrews were saved 
from death by their cross, so we are to be saved 
from eternal death by the Cross of Christ. 


HIS is but one illustration of the fact that the 
favorite thought of God from the beginning 
was Christ Crucified. There are countless others,— 
Moses with the cross and the brazen serpent lifted 
up in the desert as an emblem of the Man of Sin 
on Calvary; the Cross that changed the bitter 
waters of Mara into sweetness as the Cross of 
Christ has sweetened the bitternesses of life, all the 
‘bloody sacrifices on which was built the religion 
of the Jews; Joseph being sold by his brethren 
for twenty pieces of silver; the prophecies, espec- 
ially of Isaias, describing in minute detail the 
Passion of Christ, etc. But we have seea enough 
here to show that the favorite thought of God the 
Father from the beginning was Christ Crucified. 
So, too, was this the favorite thought of Christ 
Himself. All through His life He was longing to 
consummate His sacrifice on Calvary. For this 
had He come into the world. “I have a baptism” 
He said, “wherewith I am to be baptized, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished.” The bap- 
tism which Jesus here meant was not a baptism of 
water. He had been baptized by John in the 
Jordan. He referred to His baptism of blood 
upon the Cross. For, as He says again, “if I be 
lifted up, I will draw all things to Myself.” And 
not until He was lifted up on the Cross did He 
bow His head and say, “It is consummated.” His 
favorite thought had been effected. 

From that moment, then, the Crucified Christ 
became the center of all Christian faith, and love 
and devotion, the favorite thought of the Church. 
And it was naturally so, for the soul of the Church 
is God Himself, the Spirit of God, the Holy Ghost 
sent down upon the apostles on Pentecost to remain 
with the Church until the end. 

Thus when St. Paul the first great spokesman of 
‘Christ cries out, “I profess to know nothing among 
you save Jesus Christ and Him Crucified” and 
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when all through the centuries the Church keeps 
echoing that cry, it is the Holy Ghost inspiring 
them, God Himself crying out to us to listen to 
His favorite thought that must become our favor- 
ite thought—“Christ Crucified.” 


EHIND the crucifix, then, the missionaries 

went forth to “preach Christ Crucified.” The 
Cross was raised to the standards of the Roman lee- 
ions and emblazoned upon the backs of the Crusad- 
ers. Christ Crucified became the central theme of 
art and literature. The crucifix was raised not only 
in the churches, but in the schools, the homes, the 
halls of government. It dotted the very roadsides of 
Europe. And around the altars of the church 
morning after morning her children gathered to 
see the living Christ once more going through the 
sacrifice of the Cross, offering Himself through 
the hands of His priests as He had once offered 
Himself on Calvary. Behind that crucifix, in a 
word, Europe emerged from her paganism and 
barbarism into the brightness of Christian civili- 
zation of the late Middie Ages, when the Chris- 
tian world formed one huge family of Christ 
Crucified. Of course things were not perfect. 
Man’s human nature forbade that. But consider- 
ing, on the one hand, the old paganism and bar- 
barism of Europe and, on the other, the Christian 
civilization of the late Middles Ages, the student 
of history must acknowledge that the thought of 
Christ Crucified had accomplished a miracle. 

But then came the reaction, the great rebellion 
from the Cross. Europe, had grown wealthy and 
powerful and proud, and in their pride, kings and 
peoples began to grow restless under the sway of 
the Crucified. Men grew tired of seeing that 
Crucified Figure held up before them, preaching 
to them lessons of humility and obedience and 
self-sacrifice. ‘They grew restive under the rule 
of that Church which so constantly held up before 
them a Crucified God; and when Martin Luther 
raised the cry of revolt, he simply voiced the great 
desire that lay in millions of hearts. The Rebe!- 
lion, not the Reformation, was on. 

The crucifix was torn from the roadsides. It 
was burned in the market-places; kicked out of the 
schools; barred from the halls of government; 
banished even from the churches erected to the 
memory of the Crucified; while the living Sacrifice 
of the Cross around which the martyrs had gather- 
ed in the Catacombs, which had been the living 
center of all Christian Faith for nineteen centuries, 
the Sacrifice which had kept Christ Crucified living 
among His children as He had promised to «°, 
was styled an “abominable superstition.” 

(To be continued) 
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The First Easter 


By Cotman Lapp 


(he darkest hour is just before the morn: 
Find me such—one dark beyond compare, 

\When human hearts were never so forlorn 
Shall not the morn that follows be most fair? 


Iwas a quiet hour when echoed hammer-blows 
In a Mother’s heart, and ’gainst the sky enveiled 
The vision of His bruised Form arose; 
An hour when foes exulted and friends failed. 


Behold, mid woeful hours that are gone, 
The darkest hour that paled to fairest dawn! 


Our Little Missionaries 


O not leave Lent behind with a deep sigh 

of relief. That would be a sign that you 
didn’t have the right idea about penance and self- 
denial. Our Lord doesn’t ask you to practise self- 
denial because He likes to see you suffer. It is 
because self-denial makes you spiritually strong and 
better able to resist temptation. By constant exer- 
cise you harden your muscles so that it becomes 
easy for you to lift the heaviest objects. It is the 
same with the faculties of your soul, especially 
your will, Every time you force your will to 
choose the right thing you make it easier to do so 
the next time. After a while it will require only 
a little effort always to choose the right thing; 
for example, silence instead of unkind words, what 
your parents want instead of what you want. 

And so, if you have the generous spirit that 
inspires you to help the missionaries through little 
acts of self-denial, you are repaid, not only by the 
prayers of the missionaries and those they are trying 
to save, but also by making great progress in virtue 
such as you might never have made otherwise. 

May our Risen Lord grant that you understand 
and practise this always, 


DADDY SEN FU 
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The Torch Race 


VERY year, on Bastile Day, the relay torch 


race is run from Verdun to Paris. 
starts at midnight. 


The race 
The distance is 156 miles. 
Each two miles of the course is covered by a run- 
ner representing some athletic organization. And 
so they speed on, each runner handing the torch to 
a waiting companion at the successive stations. 
Thus through the darkness of the night this flaming 
symbol is swiftly borne until, still brightly burning, 
it reaches its final goal. 

What a remarkable symbol of the gift of faith! 
We have to thank God for handing us the torch 
of faith through good parents who were so soli- 
citous that nothing should quench its flame as we 
started on life’s journey full of hope and joy. 
But the race is swift and short and we, in our turn, 
must pass that flaming torch on to others at the 
end. In life’s race it is less important that we run 
swiftly than that we keep the torch of faith burn- 
ing brightly—that we have a care against anything 
that might extinguish it. 

Read the parable of the virgins who went out 
to welcome the Bridegroom and see what happened 
to those who failed to have their lamps burning. 


Leaving Things to Chance 
By Frank H. Sweet 

TUDIES were over for the day in the little 

brown school house. 

Little Aileen Ross ran down the steps and soon 
caught up with her very best friend, Marie Dixon. 
As they were walking along with arms twined 
about each other’s waist, Aileen exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
Marie, I nearly forgot to tell you, Daisy and 
Margaret want me to go to the Canyon, so I’ll go 
on home and put my books away, and then call 
for you.” 

“T can’t come this afternoon,” answered the 
other little girl quickly. “The concert is Friday, 
you know, and I want to practise—there’s ever so 
many trying for the prize.” 

“Why, you goosie,” laughed Aileen, “there’s 





loads of time till Friday. 
the prize is?” she added. 

““A gold pencil,” replied Marie. 
love to win it,” she sighed. 

“There’s that Edith Barton,” whispered Aileen, 
pointing to a poorly dressed little girl who was 
wheeling a baby carriage. “Just fancy, she’s going 
to try, too.” 

“Well, why not?” returned the matter-of-fact 
Marie. ‘“She’s got as much right as the rest of 
us, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, but I don’t suppose she has the least idea 
about expression, you know,” returned Aileen loft- 
ily. 

“That’s for the judge to decide,” returned 
Marie, as she stopped at a little green and white 
cottage. “I hope you will have a good time this 
afternoon, but really you ought to stay at home 
and practise yourself.” 

“Tt doesn’t take me long to learn things,” re- 
marked Aileen coolly, as she started down the 
street. “Besides, Pll get a lot of practice Thurs- 
day.” 

But Thursday her aunt came to take her to 
ride in the machine, and Aileen, who liked nothing 
better than that, hopped in beside her aunt and 
was whirled away. 

She ran almost all the way home from school 
Friday afternoon, and found her mother waiting 
at the door for her. 

“Oh, Aileen,” she said, “a little girl was just 
here for you. She left word that you were to go 
right over to Miss Bell’s as she wanted you to 
practise that drill you are in.” 

Aileen’s face fell. “But, mother,” she pro- 
tested, “I know the drill perfectly, and I want to 
practice my piece—that’s why I hurried home so.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” answered her mother, “but you 
can’t stay away, because that would put the others 
out—so you'd better run along, as they are prob- 
ably waiting for you now.” 

“Well, Pll go over it on my way there,’ 
tered Aileen, as she went down the’street. 

‘Then she did manage to snatch a few minutes 
that night, to say it once or twice, but pretty soon 
the door bell rang, and then she heard Marie down 
in the hall talking to her mother. 

“Are you ready?” called her mother. 

“Coming,” called Aileen. 


Do you know what 


“My, I'd just 


> mut- 


“Now do your best, dear child,” smiled her 
mother, as she stooped to fix Aileen’s sash. “Daddy 
and I will be there, and we want to feel proud of 
you.” 

“Have you been studying your recitation much?” 
asked Marie, as she slipped her arm in that of her 
chum. 
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“Well, no,” replied Aileen, rather doubtfully. 
“One thing and another just seemed to prevent 
me. But then I always put so much expressior 
into my pieces that if I do miss a word now anc 
then, it won’t hurt.” 

By this time they had reached the school house 
and soon found themselves surrounded by the boys 
and girls, and shortly afterward the concert began 
Every number of the program passed off well unti 
it came to the contest between the children as to 
which recited a certain piece most creditably. Onc 
girl after another rose until it came to Aileen’: 
turn. She managed to get through the first and 
second verses, but when she got to the third she 
could not remember how it started. 

It didn’t help her any to hear the giggles of 
some of the children in the front row, and she was 
quite aware that the judge was gazing at her with 
an inquiring stare, so she made another attempt. 

But try as she would the words would no: 
come, till at last she fled from the platform straight 
to her mother and hid her face from the curious 
stares of her school companions. When the las: 
one had taken part the judge spoke to the principal! 
for a moment or so, and then facing the audience 
said very impressively: 

“T have listened with great interest to those 
taking part in this contest tonight. It has been 
a rather difficult task to decide which really did 
the best, but I think after considering everything 
that the prize belongs to Edith Barton.” As he 
waited for the applause to subside, he added, “He: 
rendering of the poem showed that she had pu: 
much time and care into it. From what her 
teacher tells me, Edith is quite a little helper at 
home, so I have pleasure in awarding her the 
prize, which was won through much perseverance 
and pluck,” and as he handed Edith the gold 
pencil, the uproar was deafening. 

All the way home Aileen was very quiet. Later 
on when she was tucked in her bed, her mothe: 
came in to say good night. As she bent over her, 
Aileen looked up in her face, and said, “I know, 
mother, I was a terrible disappointment to you anc 
dad—but I really believe it was best that it happen 
ed this way.” 

“You mean, dear,” asked her mother softly. 
“that you are going to try after this not to leays 
things too much to chance?” 

““That’s exactly what I mean. You see, it has 
taught me a lesson I'll try never to forget—oh, 
it was terrible to have to stand there before every- 
body and not be able to go on.” 

And her mother smiled with an understanding 
smile, that seemed to say that she knew just how 
she must have felt. 
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The Installation of the Prefect Apostolic of Shenchowfu - - - 


At Shenchowfu - - - Gemma’s League 


The Installation of the Pretect 
Apostolic of Shenchowtu 


FATHER CuTHBERT O’Gara, C. P. 


HE Feast of St. Anne, July 1925, marks a 
milestone in the progress of the Passionist 
mission in Northwest Hunan, China. On 

that auspicious day a cablegram announced that 
the’ Very Rev. Dominic Langenbacher, C. P., 
Vicar Forane and Superior of the Passionists in 
China, had been elevated by the Holy See to the 
dignity of Prefect Apostolic of the recently erect- 
ed Prefecture of Shenchow. A few months pre- 
viously Propaganda had cut off the Passionist 
territory from the Augustinian Vicariate of 
Chengteh, raising it at the same time to the 
status of a prefecture apostolic. Full autonomy 
did not come, however, until the elevation of the 
new Prefect. That the honor should have come 
to Monsignor Dominic came as a surprise to 
none of his fellow missionaries. The high offices 
of trust which had been committed to him by the 
Passionist Congregation in the United States, 
together with his three years’ superiorship in 
the Chinese mission field, had all admirably 
qualified him to take up his new responsibilities. 
Both to missionaries and to faithful his elevatio: 
was received with every token of satisfaction and 
acclamation. 

The troubled state of the prefecture due to 
prevailing famine, civil war, and wanton, wide- 
spread banditry made it prudent to put off for 
several months the installation of the Prefect 
elect; but, as neither political nor physical condi- 
tions then gave any marked signs of proximate 
betterment, it was decided to carry out, without 
further delay, the canonical requirements. So 


far a watchful Providence had singularly pro- 
tected the young mission; confident that the same 
Power would still defend the missionary, the 
Prefect sent out a call to his priests to be present 
in Shenchow on the Feast of the Presentation of 
Our Lady. A three day celebration was planned; 
two days to be devoted to religious exercises and 
one to the reception of local, civil officials and 
native Christians. 

Traveling in Western Hunan, always strenuous, 
never without its hazards, makes a trip from 
distant stations to the central mission of Shen- 
chow, even under favorable conditions, an under- 
taking fraught with many and grave risks. I 
all the adventures of missionaries who attended 
the installation ceremonies of Monsignor Dominic 
in this year of Our Lord 1925 could be recorded 
in full, the account would read like the opening 
chapter in the history of one of the early councils 
of the Church, 

In abnormal times, as is the present, a long 
journey is a perilous business. All but two or 
three of the Fathers had to travel over bandit 
infested roads. Certain sections of our territory 
are impassable unless some understanding be 
first reached with the leader of these robber 
bands. Fathers Timothy and Quentin, for the 
first stage of their journey, Yuanchow to Supu, 
a hard four days’ ride, had outlaw troops as their 
escort; one night they slept at the chief’s head- 
quarters. At Chenki they were joined by Father 
Arthur. Here all three were held up for several 
days until the resident general at Shenchow de- 
tailed a company of soldiers to man their sampans 
and to get them safely by the haunts of the 
brigands, Father Flavian made a journey of 
three days by chair over the mountains, accom- 
panied by a squad of bandit soldiers who con- 
ducted him as far as the out-hills of Shenchow. 





HAPPY EASTER GREETINGS FROM THE PRIESTS 


AND SISTERS IN CHINA 
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HELPING CHINESE 


MISSIONS WILL BRING YOU AN EVERLASTING EASTER 





TWO CHINAMEN REPAIRING FISH NETS 


Father Dunstan walked from his mission in Wuki, 
a matter of two days. High water and swift 
current in the treacherous North River gave safe- 
conduct to Fathers Raphael and Constantine; but 
contrariwise, and this by way of comment upon 
the irritating annoyances of travel in these parts, 
the same high water and swift current made 
obortive the repeated attempts of Fathers 
Anthony and Theophane to return to their stations 
and held them in Shenchow for a month. With 





SISTERS OF CHARITY OF LITTLE FLOWER CONVENT LEAVING CHURCH 
FLAGS BEING CARRIED BY THE ORPHANS. 


travel thus tedious and precarious, exacting long 
and vexatious delays, the date of return is a 
matter of mere conjecture. Wherefore it was 
necessary to make provision for the spiritual care 
of the district during this period. It fell to the 
Fathers newest in the field to minister to the 
needs of the faithful in the absence of the senior 
missionaries. 

From Hankow to Shenchow, when roads are 
best, requires about fourteen days, a time long 
enough to test the patience of even the most 
stoic; but with the Yuan River in the hands of 
bandits—a circumstance which necessitates heav- 
ily guarded convoys, and which visibly weakens 
the boatmen’s already dim appreciation of the 
importance of today while strengthening their 
staunch belief in the advent of the ever auspicious 
morrow—forward progress slows down to a 
snail’s pace and the restless missionary frets and 
fumes, chafes and storms, only in the end to real- 
ize anew that he is as impotent to alter conditions 
as an infant to budge the Great Wall. It sufficeth 
to record that Father Agatho made this trip; 
that he made it when bandits were active. He 
met with more than ordinary delays, delays which 
were of deep concern to the community at Shen- 
chow for this Father was bringing the Monsig- 
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SUPPORT THE MISSIONARIES AND MAKE CHRIST TRIUMPHANT 
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nor’s robes, without which the installation cere- 
monies and the pontifical functions would have 
been alas! marescent and void, 

As November 21 drew near, Christians began 
coming in from the outlying stations. The topic 
of the hour was the whereabouts of the Monsig- 
nor’s robes. Would they arrive on time? Would 
a postponement be necessary? As day after day 
slipped by, and letters brought news of the halt- 
ing of the convoy, it became all too evident that 
no sampan which ever mounted the Yuan River, 
though with currents favorable and breezes pro- 
pitious could cover the intervening distance in the 
time remaining. To allay the keen disappoint- 
ment which a postponement must occasion to 
those Christians who had come from afar and 
who had neither means nor leisure to wait over, 
as well as to obviate too long an absence of the 
visiting priests from their stations, Fathers Con- 
stantine and Quentin secured a military guard and 
set off down stream, taking with them three 
sturdy mules. It was planned to meet the con- 
voy, and with Father Agatho ride back by forced 
marches along the river-road. 

Chinese etiquette exacts that officials and other 
distinguished guests be apprised a week ahead of 
any function at which they are respectfully bid- 
den to attend,—a convention which offers ample 





RECESSIONAL AFTER THE PONTIFICAL HIGH MASS.—NOTE LARGE NUMBER OF ALTAR BOYS 





opportunity to punctiliously investigate and to 
scrupulously weigh the social and financial status 
of the prospective host that the gift to be pre- 
sented be a nicety commensurate with the occa- 
sion. An invitation issued with the date uncertain 
would be an aberration from good form, bizarre 
and unpardonable—an infraction of the social 
code, revolutionary and unparalleled. Wherefore 
it was reluctantly, albeit opportunely, resolved to 
put off the installation until November the twenty 
sixth. 
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Meanwhile, all was not clear sailing for the two 
emissaries who had started down river. They 
were harassed and detained, not by bandits, but 
by their stalwart, salaried men-at-arms! Only 
after several days aboard a sampan did they en- 
counter Father Agatho. The coveted robes were 
then without ceremony taken from their snug 
security and packed with dispatch in small par- 
cels, whereupon the three Fathers wheeled about 
and started posthaste on their long gallop home. 
They were in the saddle from five-thirty one 
morning until twelve-thirty the following night. 
This was not only an endurance test but an ex- 
perience teeming with hazards in these parts 
where treacherous paths make night riding 
scarcely possible and the rarest adventure. At 
daybreak on the morning of the twenty-first they 
cantered into the mission-compound there to learn 
that though they had ridden well, unlike Paul 
Revere, they had ridden in vain. 

The foregoing is but one incident of an event- 
ful time but one which illustrates well the diffi- 
culties of administration in a province which is 
in constant state of upheaval and wherein one 
can merely guess today what will happen to- 
morrow. 

For days before the installation all departments 
of the mission were the scene of such feverish 
activity, noisy hubbub, good-natured turmoil, as 
REV. FR. BASIL BAUER, C. P.AFTER 4 SHAVELESS only a Chinese celebration can engender and sus- 

MONTHS tain. Shenchow had never seen the like before, 
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nor is likely to see again. Father Paul, the 
pastor, planned on a big scale and the good 
Christians of his parish responded with glad 
enthusiasm, The school closed down a week in 
advance; both professors and pupils with might 
and main entered into the hectic work of pre- 
paration. There were baskets of paper flowers 
to be cut and curled, flags of all nations to be 
manufactured in cosmopolitan profusion, festoons 
to be pieced together in infinite variety. The 
latent talent, instinct to Chinese nature, for whim- 
sical, ornamental handicraft had free scope. The 
effect was fanciful, characteristic, kaleidoscopic; 
a box of Williams’ mixed paints, smashed and 
mobile; a meanderous sea of mottled color ;—one 
grand chromatic splash. 

At either end of the mission property, a city 
block apart, high arches were erected and thickly 
sverlaid with verdant shrubbery; within, stream- 
ers of white bunting tented the narrow street; 
poles entwined with evergreen and crested with 
flags lined the way. From house to street, as 
from main gate to church entrance, wide strips 
of unbleached cotton formed a canopy lavishly 
vefringed with flowers and pennants. Every- 
where, in bright and gallant prodigality, hung 
Chinese lanterns, which, by day, in their plump, 
pumpkinlike rotundity, spread about an air remin- A TRAVELLING CHINESE RESTAURANT WITH LO, A 
iscent of the rustic, autumn fair, and which by TINY CUSTOMER. LO DOESN'T CARE IF THE WORLD 


” : ‘ 4 ; IS DESTROYED AS LONG AS THERE’S SOME RICE 
night, in their swaying, suffron light, turned the IN THE BOWL 
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AND THEIR FIRST ORPHAN JUST AFTER THE 
TOT WAS PICKED UP. 


darksome streets and the dim mission-compound 
into an elfin landscape, 

The interior of the church, as if by legerdo- 
main, was transformed and made over; a new 
and warmer atmosphere pervaded for the occa- 


sion the blanched, familiar walls. The nave, 
from end to end, was gay with its mesh of paper 
chains, divers-hued and airy, sprung from op- 
posite pillars and clinging to the ballustrade of 
the organ loft. The sanctuary bespoke the cul- 
tured taste and solicitous foresight of the Sisters 
of Charity of the Little Flower Convent. The 
high-altar was banked with roses and chrysan- 
themums, the gift of the American Protestant 
Mission. The silk hangings of liturgical green 
blended softly with the mahoganized fixtures and 
mellowed the garished shades of the Spanish 
altar. Sun streaming in through green-curtained 
windows flooded the apse with olive light. The 
Monsignor’s rochet, tunics, one mitre and other 
of his robes, together with an exquisite tabernacle 
veil were the handiwork of the Sisters and the 


pupils in their newly established embroidery 
school, Their spontaneous cooperation was so 
felt at every stage of the three days celebration 
that one could not but speculate how lame would 
have been the festivities without it. Indeed, 
nothing was wanting for the full carrying out in 
every detail of the impressive pontifical cere- 
monies. The appointments of altar and sanc- 
tuary would have graced any church in America. 
The Christians were charmed; the pagans who 
came to gape, perchance to sneer, were awed 
to reverence. Who can tell what seeds of future 
conversions were thus unobtrusively sown! 

November the twenty sixth dawned mild and 
fair. The autumn sun smiled beneficently upon 
the city; and inspiriting, grateful warmth alluring 
the townsfolk into the streets. The eager Chris- 
tians, young and old, sallied forth clad in their 
holiday apparel: the men in long flowing gar- 
ments of every shade of blue; the women in 
short jackets and flaring trousers of contrasting 
hues; the children, captivating replicas of their 
elders, in bespangled crimson bonnets and pie- 
bald coats and pantalets, scampered hither and 
thither, lending new pigment to the richly prisma- 
tic prospect, Here and there, mingling with the 
happy throng, body shrivelled and misshapen, 
cheeks wan and ashen-pale, eyes dim and sunken 
deep, frame wrapped in drab immemorial rags, 
the ubiquitous Far Eastern beggar. Come to 
ply his vociferous trade, he is restrained by the 
glamor of the scene and his clamorous impor- 
tunities, for the nonce, are silenced. 

Would that you who read these lines had been 
present in Shenchow on that never-to-be-forgotten 
morning as at nine-thirty o’clock the long, colorful 
procession files out through the rectory door. 
Cross-bearer and ten small acolytes in their white 
and blue cassocks and lace surplices, sanctuary 
boys in their red or black soutanes and immacu- 
late linen surplices, eight seminarians in their 
long black Chinese ifoos, priests in their Passion- 
ist habit, ministers in their sacred vestments, the 
Right Reverend Prefect in his purple robes— 
symbol of immortal Rome’s regal condescension 
and spiritual might—all pass before the on-looker 
in ordered array. How strikingly familiar and 
perfectly accustomed! how oddly strange and 
mysteriously wonderful! is the panorama. 

Join the procession as it takes its way down 
the canopied walk and along the narrow street 
between lines of peering faces, their Oriental 
impassiveness surprised for the time into wonder 
and respect; follow through the church gate up 
the steps to the main portal above whose lunule 
four Chinese characters, virile and bold, arrest 
the eye with the challenge that he in whose honor 
the multitude has gathered is the militant, strong- 
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armed defender of truth; enter within the church 
vocal with the sonorous notes of the dignified 
liturgical salutation “Ecce Sacerdos;” see the 
overflowing congregation kneel to receive the new 
Prelate’s blessing as the procession advances up 
the central aisle; behold the Ordinary and sacred 
ministers as they enter within the sanctuary and 
kneel a short pause of thanksgiving before the 
high altar;—and remember, the while, that this 
spectacle happens, not in an Old World cathedral, 
but in a modest church in midmost China. Dear 
Reader, it would have been with mingled senti- 
ments of honest pride and holy joy, that you 
would have witnessed the pageant thus being 
enacted before you, here in the Passionist church 
of Shenchow, up the Yuan River beyond the 
tumbling rapids of Chin Nang Tan, amidst the 
mountains of Western Hunan, in a land where 
Christ’s Church is young, 

The words of Father Timothy’s eloquent ser- 
mon interpreting the event would have fallen on 
uncomprehending ears; you would not have 
understood the drift of the argument but you 
would have been profoundly edified, sensibly 
thrilled. A new conviction that Christ’s words, 
“they shall speak. with new tongues,” live; 
that the gifts of Pentecost still abide in God’s 
Church, would have been born of that unintell- 
igible, soul-stirring sermon. 

As the divine drama of the Mass progressed 
and wore on to its close, a deeper insight into the 
power of the liturgy to sway men’s souls and to 
envoke the noblest impulses of the heart, would 
have been given you; your’s would have been a 
new revelation of the eternal truth that the human 
soul is Catholic. The flickering tapers on the 
main altar would have been shapeless and dim 
as lights seen through gentle rain; speech would 
have been husky and inarticulate; the heart 
alone would have voiced your glowing prayer. of 
wel'ing gratitude, “Te Deum Laudamus.” 

This revelation would have sprung not from 
the perfectly equipped sanctuary, for this is due 
to generous benefactors in America and to minute, 
experienced preparation of priests and Sisters; 
not from the masterful rendering of the sacred 
music, for the hand at the organ and the voices 
in the choir have had years of monastic cultiva- 
tion in Gregorian chant; not from the ministers 
who assist at the altar, for to them the grander 
functions of the ritual are no new thing: but these 
little boys in cassock and surplice, who do the 
master-of-ceremonies’ bidding, who come to and 
fro with down-cast eyes, hands clasped and in 
perfect order, who stand before the altar-steps 
and carry the vestments to the celebrant’s dais 
who bow and retire as if the solemn service were 
to them a familiar occupance, who carry the 
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torches for the elevation of the Host, who de- 
corously assist to unvest the Prelate, and, finally, 
who proudly lead the recessional back to the 
rectory; these mere children, alert yet subdued, 
eagerly interested yet pliantly docile, these are 
not boys who have been privileged to witness 
such scenes from infancy, not boys born and bred 
in the faith, not boys of the West reared in a 
Christian atmosphere, but children of the Orient, 
yellow-skinned, almond-eyed, raven-haired sons 
of Han, Catholics of yesterday, some upon whose 
heads the baptismal waters are scarcely dry, 
these are they who carry through and make 
successful the sublime ceremonial of a pontifical 
high Mass solemnized in the ancient Latin rite. 

Little wonder that the heart of the missionary 
was wholly filled with consolation; that labors 
and sacrifices were forgot. Here was outward 
token of the invisible working of the Holy Ghost 
—an irrefragable portent of the golden future for 
Christ’s Kingdom in the Prefecture Apostolic of 
North West Hunan, 

On the evening of the same day the faithful 
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again crowded the church to capacity for solemn 
benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The cere- 
monies, as in the morning, were carried out to 
the full dilitation of the rubrics. Illuminated 
Chinese lanterns hanging in profusion without the 
house and church and along the street added a 
novel charm to the procession. The singing of 
the Latin benediction hymns by the children of 
the boys’ and girls’ schools was conclusive tribute 
to the months of patient, ding-dong drill by the 
Sisters. As the voices of the congregation blend- 
ed in the swelling chorus of the plain-chant and 
rose to the modulated, sacrosanct cadences of 
the Gregorian music, filling the church from apse 
to portal with prayerful, throbbing, rapturous 
melody, mind and heart and soul were thrilled— 
ravished by the vision of the future conjured up 
by that Apocalyptic song. The words of the age- 
old hymn “Et antiquum documentum novo cedat 
ritui” took on in this place a broader meaning; 
spontaneously, they made vocal the prayer of the 
Ordinary, priests and faithful that God would 
advance the day of the spiritual enfranchisement 
of China; they seemed an inspired, jubilant pro- 
clamation to the Middle Kingdom of the destruc- 
tion of idolatry and of the enthronement of Jesus 
as Eucharistic King. 
To be Continued 


At Shenchowfu 
By Sisters OF CHARITY 
Continued 


N Friday Oct. 30th, it was raining and all 
day long one hears the clickety-click of the 
_ Natives’ rain shoes, which are leather with 
pieces of metal here and there over the soles. 
They laugh at us foreigners wearing leather in 
clear weather. They connect it only with rain 
just as we do rubber, and, by the way, rubbers 
and rubber heels are not very good to walk in on 
a Tainy day in Shenchowfu, as the mud is very 
slippery. Miss Miller brought us some beautiful 
flowers today. 
Now about Monica; she makes fine bread now, 
cooks fish nicely, and knows how to cook vege- 
tables too. One day Sister Patricia Rose tried 


to make a pie. Sister had the dried apples ready 
when the bell rang for prayers, It takes about 
three minutes from the kitchen to the chapel. 
When she went back, Monica had everything 
rolled up in a ball, baking in the oven. Can you 
imagine the lump of lead? As Sister said, she 
could do nothing but talk Irish in her own mind. 
Monica was pleased. that it was brown on one 
side. 

This is October 31 and Saturday, the eve of 
All Saints. We teasingly told Sister Patricia 
Rose some time ago that on Hallowe’en we would 
“duck for potatoes,” or perhaps for oranges, but 
the oranges are not and the potatoes are not yet. 
However, we have quite a little kitchen garden, 
attended by our gatekeeper, Isabel, and in time 
we shall have many things growing. The soil 
and climate are most favorable, and we have been 
told by the Protestants that their plants bloom 
twice a year, spring and fall. One of the women 
who works in the Mission died of cholera yester- 
day and was buried today. There are many cases 
of it in the city. 

Father Paul came back from Chenki yester- 
day evening, bringing wich him a tiny dog for 
us. The children are delighted with it. He also 
brought some ducks, which we are going to 
keep to celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
The Lord is certainly good to us, Father also 
brought another orphan to our compound from 
Chenki, a little girl named Dorothy. 


Gemma’s League 


During February the following prayers and 
good works were offered for the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China, 


Spiritual Treasury 


Masses said 12 Offerings of the eine 


Masses heard 31,667 
Holy Communions 18,279 Beads of the Seven ‘ 
Visits to B. Sacrament 96,657 _ Dolors 8,65. 
Spiritual Communions 212,183 Ejaculatory Prayers 11,928,624 
Benediction Services 15,888 Hours of study, reading 39,41 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 246,076 Hours of labor 43,08 
Stations of the Cross 29,218 Acts of kindness, z 
Visits to the Crucifix 101,788 charity 147.3 
Beads of the Five Acts of zeal | 150,% 
Wounds 41,427 Prayers, Devotions 2,800, 00) 
Visits to Our Lady 67,535 Various Works, 2,293,80% 
Rosaries 39,164 
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AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed,through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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EASTER CHIMES by Right Reverend Monsignor 
'yrne. Cloth; Price, net $1.25. Lohmann Co. St. 
aul, Minn. 328 St. Peter St. 


This little book of 78 pages contains meditations on 
ie Passion of Our Lord and the Resurrection of 
hrist. They are characterized by deep feeling and 
xnpressed in a beautiful and touching way. One 
innot read them without s>iritual profit. 


ag yes SONGS by Rev. 


Hugh F. Blunt, 
. D. Magnificat Press. 


No price given. 


This is a compilation of poems which have originally 
ppeared in various Catholic magazines. The rever- 
nt author has a truly poetic soul. His themes are 
eligious in character, sweetly and reverently treated. 
Che volume will furnish a pleasant hour of reading. 


HOLY HOUR MANUAL by Rev. 


Patrick J. 
Sloan. Magnificat Press, No price given. 


This manual contains-a special consideration and 
rrayer for each month, and for Holy Thursday and 
the Feast of Corpus Christi; also litanies and favorite 
prayers in Eucharistic worship. Its popularity is 
hown by the fact that this is its third edition. 


THOUGHTS FROM ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, 
selected and arranged for every day in the year by 
flora Lucy Freeman, T. O. F; with foreword by 
fr. Cuthbert, O. S. F. C. Benziger Bros. Price 80c. 


Fr. Cuthbert tells the reader the purpose of this 
00k in his foreword: “to draw its readers into a daily 
ommunion with a saint who was especially raised up 
1y God to win back to the hearts of men to the fol- 
owing of Our Lord in His redemptive life on earth; 
o teach the world that the way to heaven and the way 
» “perfect joy” lies not in the mad quest for material 
omfort and luxury, not in self-seeking and lust of 
ower, but in the spirit of poverty, in the simplicity 
nd the self-sacrificing charity of Our Lord’s life 
n earth.” Those whose time or disposition will not 
llow them the reading of more pretentious works 
mn the Seraphic Saint are here given the opportunity 
f imbibing his spirit in small daily draughts. 


TWO VINCENTIAN MARTYRS. Translated 
'y Florence Gilmore. Catholic Foreign Mission 
ociety. Maryknoll, N. Y. $1.00 postpaid; 182 pages. 


Yearning to do all in their power to make the 
ierits of Our Saviour’s Passion and Death as fruitful 
s possible, Bl. Clet and BI. Perboyre left their 
ative France to bring the glad tidings of the Re- 
emption to the pagan Chinese. Their apostolate was 
very arduous one. They were deprived of the very 
ecessaries of life, oppressed with discouragement, 
nd ever menaced with a cruel death. But they 
ibored on with indefatigable zeal until their Divine 
faster placed upon the brow of each the crown of 
lorious martyrdom. Miss Gilmore has displayed 


BUVUK NUTiICED HERE CAN BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


ADD 10% OF COST TO PAY POSTAGE.| 
ability and discretion in her translation from the 
French. It is nicely adapted to the American tem- 
perament. Consequently we have two soul-stirring 
narratives which should enthuse the most tepid and 
indifferent to an appreciation of the heroic virtue 
of our modern missionaries. 


fHE VATICAN MISSION EXPOSITION by 
Rev. J. J. Considine. Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Price $1.40; 177 pages. 


In order to familiarize Catholics with the grand 
work the Church is accomplishing in the mission 
fields, Pope Pius XI during the Jubilee in Rome last 
year instituted the Vatican Mission Exposition. For 
the convenience of Americans who did not have the 
opportunity of visiting this inspiring manifestation of 
mission activity, the charge d’ affairs of the Mary- 
knoll exhibit compiled this book. It is far from 
being an endless recitation of details. Fifty-seven full 
page illustrations enhance the author’s clever word 
pictures. A very special and important feature of 
the book is the seven charts setting forth the salient 
statistics connected with the greater mission fields. 


DAME ELIZABETH BARTON, O. S. B. by J. 
R. McKee. Benziger Bros. Price 80c. 65 pages. 


Like the Maid of Orleans, the Maid of Kent for 
many years was shrouded in a cloud of obloquy. 
Patient investigation of impartial historians, however, 
has now brought to light documentary evidence that 
is favorable to this unfortunate nun. The purpose 
of the book is to present in readable form what has 
been learned from recent research. The author has 
succeeded well in his endeavor. It is to be regretted 
that the book has not a more durable binding. Lovers 
of biography will find the story and the subject in- 
teresting. 


THE IDEALS OF ST. FRANCIS by Hilarian 
Felder O. M. C. Translated by Berchmans Bittle, 
O. M. C. Price $4.00; pages (including index) 518. 
THE HOME VIRTUES by F. X. Doyle, S. J. Price 
$1.25; pages 192. Benziger Bros. 


We have the testimony of the Capuchin translator 
that Fr. Felder’s “extensive learning, deep piety, and 
intimate knowledge of all things Franciscan acquired 
through many years of laborious research, qualify 
him as perhaps no other to undertake and success- 
fully accomplish a task such as this work represents.” 
The raison d’etre of this scholarly effort, in the words 
of the author, “to portray, quietly, respectfully, 
and lovingly the Ideals of St. Francis in the light 
of all available sources, and to give these Ideals their 
place in the frame of his environment and his times.” 
He begins his work with a swift delineation of the 
Seraph’s life and peculiar conception of the Gospel 
and Christ. He then takes up in order a study of 
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the Saint’s Ideals concerning the Eucharist, the 
Mystical Body, Poverty, Humility, Obedience, Chas- 
tity, Piety, and Nature; then follow chapters on Fran- 
ciscan Joy, Brotherliness, and Science.—The trans- 
lator had done a good thing by relegating to the end 
of the book the copious notes gathered by the author. 
—Scholars and students of Ascetic and Mystic The- 
ology will appreciate the value of this book as a 
source of reliable information. Religious will also 
find it to be profitable spiritual reading, for although 
its format is rather scientific, it will also serve to 
nourish piety. THE HOME VIRTUES is a book 
of sterling worth to all interested in the improvement 
of the modern American home. Unrecognized and 
too often unappreciated virtue, especially on the part 
of “Poor Dad” is brought out into bold relief, so that 
it receives a little of the admiration which it richly 
deserves. Even the offenders against the happiness 
of the home have to smile as they are made to see 


themselves as they really are, and as others see them 
Sound theology and applied psychology are adroitl, 
disguised and judiciously administered. We recom 
mend this book to parents especially. 


WHISPERINGS OF THE CARIBBEAN ), 
Joseph Williams, S. J., Benziger Bros. Price $2.00 
262 pages. 


The title of this book is somewhat unhappy. I 
would lead the reader to expect a romance of th: 
West Indies, or poetic reveries of the sparkling sea. 
Instead, it is rather historical, and also descriptive « 
present conditions. The author narrates in a vivid 
and pleasing manner the discovery of Jamaica an: 
its history from the time that the “Garden of th 
Indies” was a rendezvous of buccaneers up to th 
present day. His descriptions of hurricanes and bush 
funerals are very interesting. 








**By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.’ (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 


China. 


CIRCLES: St. Formis Club, 
$33.50; 
Michael’s $45.50; “Mystical 
ARIZONA: Bisbee, 


CALIF.: Fresno, J. x. 


Angelus, $15; Annunciata, $13; 


ose, $3; 
a oe. es 


. $5; Pasadena, L. . $10; 


oe D. $1; A. E. J; $1; E. D. $1; 

E . G. G. $1; W. D. $3; H G. $i; J. it 
. * Hartford, Cc. S. J. $7; New =. Vv. 1; 

D. C.: Washington, S. N. $15; H. E. $2; 

FLORIDA: Miami, M. C. 3 Rs M. Po 

GEORGIA: Athens, R. J. K. 

IDAHO: Cottonwood, V. M. > ‘Mh Wendell, 

ILL. Batavia, W. E. H. $1; R. 


E. $10; Friend, $50; Clifton, ‘. 

Port, S. S. $1; Ao S. 

Oak Park, 7 Cc. LL. S33 Michael, K M. 

J. K. Gi; Sainte Marie, R. P. V. $26.60; Springfield, C. 5 

. L. $1; Wilmette, 2 . BD 

x , C. K. $1; Madison, K. M. $1; Notre Dame, R. C. 
; Wadesville, Bs 5% 

IOWA: Bode, R. M. S. $2; 
G. FB. Bis Sanborn, > Ly 

— Collyar, M. W. ‘<" 
M. R.'$3; . oy 


Concordia, M. P. 
at 


$1; fs 0. ee Ez + 50; ; P. 
Ss. P. S. $i; Friends, Di 
KY.: Covington, G. O. $2; 
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Nes M. * $e om —! i 
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N. G. $10; K. = $2; M. 3 $53, 
A. N. $7. 30; Brighton, E, J 
$5; Brockton, s © < _#; i oe 
Cc. C. $5; Charlestown, M. ms hel: P. 
K. B. $1; Chestnut ~> W. $35 Dorchester, F. ( 
SS: 3. &. €. : \ $1; or e Be me. C. 
Meadow, F. . r; wee aw ge Cn Si; 5 
a E. M. $7; a A. ©. 2. ©. Ss 
; Gardiner, w: B $1; Greenfield, o L. $1; 
ai H. D. 2; Jamaica Plain, W. L 
Lawrence, J. F. $10; TPs og my ro 1 
Mattapan, J. 1 $2; Medford, M. R. $1; 
3. Cc. Sis i. B.S Melrose, 4 . $2; Norwood, 
Pittsfield, . é. ” $3; $2; Hi J. BD. $23 % 
J. B. Si: 5... St: H. a rs ni. D. 3 . Revere, S. 
$1; Roslindale, J, L. C. $1; =m. ©. Bs Roxbury, a ©. $23 
C. $1; Salem, S. c. $20; Somerville, » &. Ss W. Cc 
South Weymouth, M. B. $2; Stackbridge, BE. M. $l; 
~~ a eS Winchester, T. S. $5; "Winthrop, E. 
; Wollaston, G. M. ” 


ME. Houlton, R. F. 
MICH.: Detroit, c.. &. 
MINN.: Albany, A. 


D. $4; M. R. vcaai 
N. $1; eg Te he » es 


sft 3: _ A $500. 

ees i. _ Boston, M. 

“$505 C $1; i 
; N. ral $2; 

; Brookline, i. A. 

D. C. $3; 
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'G. B. $25; M.D. $5. 
$ Blooming Prairie, 


Good Shepherd, $5; Holy Souls, $6; St. Louise $10; St. 


$1; - Angeles, E. W. Pd Long 


$1.10. 
5 ae Rapids, W. L. N. $10;Churdon, 


V. $10; Hays, 
S. $11.50; Victoria, 
A. WY. : Si; P. Gf . 2. 2 BP. i. Gs A. S&S. BS; 


Louisville, W, G. S. $1; W. Sis J. H. $5; 


D. C. $5; 


Water: 
H. 


G. D. $34.40; 


May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


Eden Valley, B. S. $1; Brooten, M. H. $2; G. K. $3; ——. 
M. B. $2; Mankato, W. S. $1;Mapleton, W. G. $2; Mazep 
F. M. $1; Pierz, C. H. $1; Rollingstone, A. Ws Te. Ghats 
J. H. $5; St. Cloud, R. Ww. $5; 
MO.: Clayton, S. D. $3; Old Monroe, ae Ps B. $1;. St. Louis 
E. M. D me cc ba ‘—" G tn 2G. Br A. S. 
iL. a jJ..B.. 95; A. M.: K. $5 


e. »* H. 
NEB. Cedar: Rapids, & V. $1; ‘Fullerton, Pr. W. $5; Platte Center, 
K. $1.50; Stuart, J. bs Sat 

No DA: Fort Yates, A. E. so 

N. J.: Atlantic City, +” e 3 $53 Belleville, ." 7 $1; Belmar, 
Ec ; D. $2; W. 10; c C gd 
ey ys M. $5; ‘Caldwell y4 C. $2; ~~ ix 
D $5; fa M. ; Collingswood Cc. ti E. = : 
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$20; peek. A, oH +. Midland Park, M. M. G. Si; Mine Hill, 
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W. K. ©. $5; Williamstown, F. M. H. $10; Wortendyke, $5; M. J. T. $5; a $10; M. A. R. $5; S. M. E. $5; Q: L. 
= L. $3) Etra, W. on $1; —— C i " 00; V. $1; M. K. $2; W. B. $3; M. H. $3; B. A. $1; L. K. S. $1; 
N. Y.: Astoria, M. A A. G. 2; N. D. $3; P.O. C. $1; L. J. M. $1; A. F. $2; J. W. M. $1; FS $3; J. S. $1; M. S.'$2; M.A. R’ 
Bayshore, S + $0; Bien, & Bi anaes . T. G. $25; $4; P. V. $5; F. G. $5; A. N. $5; E. N. $1; K. J. $1; T. F. $62; 
Brooklyn, M. Er , 2. Ge. Be 2. Xk. $5; Mi. B. $5.30; mm. B. Si; M. F. 5; M. C. 3 5. W. , R. $1; M. F. $2; 
4. B. $5; T. L. $2; rE. 5. $1; J. S B. $i; J. O. C. $10; S. O. N. M. L. 35; M. T. $25; RB. S. $5; et ¥. $10; W. J. H. 2 
$7; M. A. B. $6; P. S. $5; . F. $1; M. O. B. $5; M. M. G. 5. & S52 i. 0. 2; A. CG. Os GS $5; Columbus, L. J. S. $23 
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PLEASE GIVE NOW! 


THE MISSIONARIES’ 


NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 





A 


you will probably not miss. 





A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
{Tt 88S FILLeD, 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US THE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 





This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
blessing. Which do you want, 
—the Box or the Bank? You 








can have both, if you wish. 








ADDRESS: PASSIONIST FATHERS, THE SIGN, 


UNION CITY, 


GOOD thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. 


What you put into them 





A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS FILLED, 
WRAP IT SECURE- 
LY AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 











Please send me a Dime Bank—Mite Box. 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 




















The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
Diocese of Newark, N. J. 


RT. REV. JOHN J. O’CONNOR, D. D., Bishop, 
REV. WILLIAM A. GRIFFIN, Diocesan Director 





Second Annual Membership Campaign of 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
Week of April 25th, to May Ist, 1926 


(Three Weeks after Easter) in all the Parishes of the Newark Diocese. 


NO COLLECTION will be taken up for the Missions. This is a Campaign for MEMBERSHIP 
in The Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 





Mission Sunday, April 25th, 1926 


1. MORNING— A Sermon on the Missions at the Masses in all the Churches of the Newark 
Diocese. Renewal of Membership and Registration of new Promoters and Members. 


Il. AFTERNOON— At 3:30 o’clock— Solemn Mission Service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Newark, the Rt. Rev, Bishop presiding. 


Qasr. 
e 





THE STORY OF 1925 AT A GLANCE 


Promoters - - - = §o08 raed all the 
Members” - - - - 83,000 Missionaries to 


The Salvation of 
Souls is the Dues from Members - - $142,000.00 Save Numberless 
Grand total of all alms - $243,000.00 
What will 1926 have to tell? 
The answer rests with you, dear Reader. 


Supreme Law. Souls in Home and 


Foreign Missions. 











ARE YOU A MEMBER? Renew your Membership and interest one other to become a member. 
ORDINARY MEMBER— Alms 10c a month or $1.00 a year. 
SPECIAL MEMBER— Alms 50c a month or $6.00 a year. 
PREPETUAL MEMBER— Alms $40.00 once for all time. 


ARE YOU A PROMOTER? Then you are taking charge of at least one band of ten 
Ordinary Members. Secure their renewals for the coming twelve months and register 
new members. Influence one other to be a Promoter. 


YOU ARE NOT A PROMOTER OR A MEMBER? Ask you Pastor or Parish Director to 
enroll you. Listen to the Mission Sunday Sermon in your own Parish Church on April 
25th. 

Secure a copy of the pamphlet entitled “Queen of the Missions” from your Pastor, 
Parochial Director or the Diocesan Office. 


Dear Reader— You are invited to be present at the Cathedral on Mission Sunday afternoon. 
For further information address— 


Rev. William A. Griffin, Diocesan Director 
31-33 Mulberry Street Telephone Mitchell 0288 Newark, N. J. 
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Sighland Trust Campany 





STATEMENT = CONDITION 


of New Jersey 
Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
TRANSFER STATION 
UNION CITY, N. J. 















A 2 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Check Accounts 


Banking Fo, Per Com Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 





House 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 

















assets of the Company 
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UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always 
been fair play to all employees and 
customers. We gladly recommend 
this firm to our readers. 








At Close of Business, June 30th, 1925 af Merit INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
ASSETS , CORDIALLY INVITED 
U. S. Government Bonds - - - $511,229.86 
State, County and City Bonds - - 515,760.05 
Railroad and other Bonds - - 1,210,108.98 
First Mortgages on Real Estate - 1,831,133.25 ' , 
Loans and Notes Purchased - - 888,353.79 All business entrusted to us will 
Cash on Hand and in Banks - - 267,185.54 receive prompt and accurate 
Accrued Interest Receivable - - 57,307.39 s 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures - 85,001.00 attention. 
$5,366,079.86 
LIABILITIES Ln on 
Capital - -”. - $300,000.00 | | FRIENDLINESS eS 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 191,962.63 AND Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
pc Pag err ” Tax - - 3,963.41 Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
eserved for Interest, Taxes a 
and Contingencies - - 31,441.64 HELPFULNESS TO Monday Evenings, 6 P. M. to 
Reserved for Dividend No. 26 - - 6,000.00 OUR PATRONS IS 8:00 P. M. 
Deposits - - - = —_ 4,832,712.18 
$5,366,079.86 A VALUABLE 
—<==== ASSET NOT CORRESPONDENCE 
Trust Funds are kept separate from the LISTED SOLICITED 














The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL 
By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters 
on its growth in the United States. 

It is charmingly written by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 
the Order and has had ready access to its 
historical documents. 

This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 
Postage, 20 Cents. 
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Plain Words 


ERE is part of a letter just received from Father 
Rupert who is stationed in our Mission at Luki, 
Hunan, China. It speaks for itself:— 


“The famine continues in our district and has certainly 
grown worse during the barren winter months. People in this city 
are looking for purchasers for their children and will part with 
their own flesh and blood for a paltry sum, a few dollars. 


Nor is this because they do not love their little ones. I am 
convinced that they have the same feeling of affection towards 
their babies as American mothers and fathers have for their 
offspring. 


Being the victims of another code of morals and living in 
the midst of a culture totally different from our own, the dread 
fear of starvation urges them to make sacrifices they would not 
make under any other circumstances, least of all the members of 
their own family. 


If The Sign readers could only see how great is the happiness 
that their least offerings bring to Christ’s suffering poor, and to 
what great lengths even a single dollar may be made to go, they 
would feel more than amply repaid for the sacrifices entailed in 
the giving. After bestowing their gift they themselves may forget 
the act of Christian Charity but the grateful recipient in the ‘Land 
Afar’ will bless their memory now and always.” 


To add more to the letter of Father Rupert would seem unnecessary. 
We are sure that our Readers who have so loyally rallied to our aid 
during these trying days of famine, will not forget us. God will 
bless you abundantly for your great charity. Please do help us now. 


momar ais eee 20a 


( SEND YOUR DONATIONS TO 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


CANE AOA ALAA II LOLOL TENE * 


All donations specified for Father Rupert, C. P. will be promptly forwarded to him. 





